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hinese Reds to Be “Independent”? 


or.over three years many Britons and some 

t people in other parts of the world have 
t en: indulging in a strange sort: of wishful 
hinking, namely, that the Chinese Communists 

' ill sooner or later break with Moscow and 
Mao Tse-tung is going to become another Tito. 
As wg have already pointed out in the Review 
on more than one occasion:in the past, the 
pdream that Mao Tse-tung may become a second 
7 ito.will never come truc,. The reason, why 
the puppet regime in Peiping ,cannot. break 
laway from Soviet control should be obvious to 
Isnyone who knows the true nature of the rela- 
tionship between the Chinese Communists. and 
their masters. in the Kremlin, The. so-called 
People’s Republic’ which the Chinese Com- 
imunists have jset up on the mainland owes its 
existence entirely to Soviet support, without 
hich the. Peiping~ regime could never. have 
ome into being and Mao’s Communist. hordes 
Wwould not have been able to offer. any: effec- 
ive resistance to‘ the campaign of...suppression 
launched. by the National Government following 
he conclusion of. World War Il. With Soviet 
lmdvisers, technicians, and secret service agents 
ationed in all parts of the mainland and with 

| rong Soviet armed units firmly entrenched at 
trategic points in Manchuria and North: China, 
Moscow has succeeded in having the Chinese 
Communists caught in its:viselike clutches and 
isin a position to destroy the Peiping >régime 
at any time if it so .desires. Mao: Tse-tung, 
therefore, has no choice: but to: take his orders 
from Moscow; and he is doing so very willingly 
he knows full weil that without Soviet arms 
land equipment he will not be able:to build up 


er 
i 
and maintain the strength: of -his’ armed © ; 
British: wishful thinkers; -hawever; are. still 
uawilling to. give up their pee dream of a 
Peiping-Moscow rift.. A recent UP despatch - 
from: London reports that “British Far Eastern 
experts have noted new: signs of ‘independence’ 
among Red China's Communist leaders—and 
anxiety in Moscow about possible heresy :ia 
Peking.’ Despite repeated demonstrations of 
the cordiality of Sino-Russian « relations, they 
said they believed that all is not: well in thé 
Moscow-Peking axis.” To substantiate ° their 
belief in a Peiping-Moscow’ rift! the following 
facts have been cited by these British ‘experts 
as new signs of “independence” among’ ‘the 
Chinese Communist leaders: the sudden ap- 
pointment of a new Soviet ambassador to Peéi- 
ping; the Chinese Comntunists’ intensified study 
of Stalin's works; the Peiping regime's emphasis 
on the development of heavy industries; and 
Peiping’s anxiety to maintain direet’ influence 
in and over Korea in: competition with ‘the 
Soviet Union. These arguments; of course, are 
too naive and: far-fetched’ to “need refutation: 
Why, then, do the British ‘persist’in this kind 
of wishful thinking?’ The ‘reason for this is 
very simple: they are trying to induce the othe 
democracies, particularly the ‘United’ States} to - 
join with them in their’ policy ‘of’ appeasing 
the Peiping regime so that they’ may have @ 
chance to expand their trade with the Chinese 
Communists. c 
British, Propaganda.in U.S, 

For quite a few months British diplomats and 
politicians have been carrying on an intensified 
campaign of propaganda:in the United Statés 
with the object of making the American Govern _ 
ment and people endorse’ Grear: Britain's. Far . 
Eastern policy which is based on the :unholy 
trinity of the-following three. cardinal points: 
first, unrestricted trade with the Chinese main- 
jarid; second; recognition of the’ Soviet-backed 
puppet Chinese Communist regime under Mao 
‘Tse-tung; and third, admission of the’ Peiping 
segime into the United: Nations. . Although 











their efforts have not met with any sutcess, 
the British. propagandists are far from being 
discouraged; on the contrary, they are continu- 
ing their campaign with unremitted vigor in 
the hope that the Americans will eventually 
be converted to their views. One example of 
the British attempt to make the American 
Government adopt Great Britain's Munich-type 
policy of appeasement in dealing with the 
Chinese Communists is the statement made by 
Selwyn Lloyd, British Minister of State, who 
declared in an interview with the magazine 
Newsweek that it would be a mistake ‘net to 
face the fact that the Central People’s. Govern- 
ment is the. effective government of China. To 
admit that does not mean that we approve of 
the Chinese Communists. Recognition of . one 
state by another, in the British view, does not 
mean approval. .The worse your relations are 
with a country, the more need there is for 
normal diplomatic channels to handle the busi- 
mess between you.’ Mr. Lloyd said it was the 
British Government's view that when the Chi- 
nese Communists had given some evidence of 
peaceful intentions “we say the situation must 
be considered. We feel that the fact must be 
faced that the United Nations cannot be a world 
if you exclude permanently a 


- organization 
government ruling several hundred = million 
Asians...... we do not regard recognition of a 


government, or its ‘admission to the United 
Nations as a reward for good conduct,” Mr. 
Lloyd’s specious arguments may fool a superfi- 
cial observer, but actually they do not hold 
water. Under ordinary circumstances, recogni- 
tion of a government or its admission to the 
United Nations certainly does not involve any 
question of approval or a reward for good con- 
duct. It must be noted, however, that the 
circumstances in which the democracies find 
themselves in: considering whether ‘they. should 
recognize the Peiping regime or admit it to the 
United Nations are quite extraordinary. The 
Chinese Communists, as the British Government 
is well aware,‘have been branded by the United 
Nations as aggressors because of their unwar- 
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ranted intervention in Korea. 
mitted heinous atrocities against tens. of thou. | 


sands of Allied POWs and civilians, and their | 
stalling tactics have resulted in an~ indefinite © 
- postponement of the scheduled political ‘confer. ; 
They have not given the slightest evi- J 
dence of peaceful intentions, and their conduct 4 
Such | 
being the case, for the democracies to recognize 
the Peiping regime or admit it to the United 
Nations is truly to approve, reward .and. en-— 
courage aggression and bad conduct. As to deal- §. 
ing with the Chinese Communists through. 
‘normal: diplomatic channels,” Mr. Lloyd and ~ 
his colleagues in London, including Sir Winston — 


ence. 


has not shown an iota of improvement. 


Churchill, should know better than the rest of 


the world how the British Charge d’Afigires is 


faring in Peiping. 


Its Time tor U.S. to Get Tough 


A UP despatch from Washington reports that 
President Dwight D, Eisenhower is directing a 


new tough foreign policy which consists mostly 
of blunt and public reminders to friend and 


foe alike that the patience of the United States 


can be exhausted. If the American Chief 
Executive has really decided to pursue a tough 
policy in the. conduct of the United States’ 
foreign relations, it is certainly a good news to 
the people of the free world. 
patch referred to above, the following facts are 


cited to support the belief that such a policy | 


is now being pursued by the” American Presi- 
dent: Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’s 


warning to France that ratification of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community .pact is long overdue; 
President Eisenhower's refusal to yield to Sir 
Winston Churchill’s insistence on a meeting of 
the British, French, Russian and American 
chiefs of state; Mr. Arthur H. Dean's walkout 
at Panmunjom during a tirade by the Chinese 
and North Korean Communist negotiators who 
charged the United States with acts of ‘‘per-| 
and -the American President’s United J 
Nations speech in which he warned the world— 


fidy’’; 


especially Russia—of the terrible consequences 


of atomic war and of the terrific United States 






-They have com. | 









In the UP des. 
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stockpile of atomic and thermonuclear weapons. 
Each of these facts may not appear very impor- 
tant if it is considered singly; but the very 
fact that these things occurred within the space 
of ten days is undoubtedly something, of great 
significance. In this connéction, it will be 
recalled that a few months ago, about half a 
year after the Republicans came into power, 
President Eisenhower’ s administration was wide- 
ly criticized in the American press for its weak- 
ness and its drifting policy (or lack of policy) 
in the handling of both domestic and foreign 
problems, In all. these criticisms we could not 
but discern .a note of pessimism which we 
thought. was at least a little .premature. The 
firm stand. now taken by the American Govern- 


ment, which is considered in some quarters as. 


indicative of the adoption of a new tough for- 
eign policy, fully justifies the faith we, have 
always had.in the American President. . Appar- 
ently the American Government has sized up 


the world situation and is determined to take- 
decisive action for the attainment of its_ objec: 
tives. No matter how much the French people 
may resent Mr. Dulles’s hint at a possible 


“agonizing: reappraisal” of the United States’ 


European policy, it is undeniable that the EDC 
pact should be ratified as soon as possible in 
order to make. the NATO an effective instra- 
ment for checking Soviet aggression. Presiden 
Eisenhower's refusal to meet Malenkov —_ 
shows he is fully aware of Moscow's lack of 
sincerity, Mr. Dean's walkout at Panmunjom in- 
dicates that the United States is in no mood 
to appease the Chinese and North Korean Com- 
munists. And President Eisenhower's reference 
to’ American atomic might, . re believe, _ has ‘ 
succeeded in calling Soviet Russia's bluff, This 
tough policy . of the American Government, 
therefore, is quite realistic and will. not. fail to 
contribute to the promotion of world peace, 


The Spirit of Poetry 


“What do you think of a man who is able not to be* fawning 


when poor,-and arrogant when rich?” 


” 


‘Fairly, good, but. not nearly so good: as one, ehh is able. .to be 
happy though poor, and follow the rules of propriety though rich.” 


**As an ancient verse has it: 


Ever cutting, ever burnishing, 
Ever grinding, ever polishing. 
‘That, I take, it, is the spirit, isn't. it?” 
“It’s with a man like you, Tzu, that one may profitably discuss 
the spirit of. poetry, for you know what yet remains unsaid by in: 


ferring it from what has beén said.” 


FRA: TORU? THRS? TH PFSO: TH KERB 
S$ HHASLOFT HA OPMPE’ HRPRY KHL 
RIFATHLIMIRFACK’ SHERHRHO 

From The Confiician Analects. 
Translated by Durham Chen. 
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n these columns in June, 1953, the Review 
i ventured to say: “If we mean to survive, 
we must somehow match the patience and per- 
sistence of Communism not only in Southeast- 
ern Asia...... but anywhere else in the world. 
In this fight between the free world and Com- 
munism, to measure time in months and years 
is to delude oneself, To have recovered thé 
Chinese mainland: does not necessarily ‘mean 
the end of the fight carried on by the Republic 
of China against International’ Communism. 
We shall welcome victory over Communism in 
a matter of months or years; we are prepared 
to fight it, if necessary, for decades and genera- 
tions. It is only through such determination 
that we may be assured of ultimate victory.”’ 

Some of our friends and well-wishers, sens- 


ing the tendency of the United States Govern-- 


ment to respect the views of the governments 
of her principal allies and her liability to stand 
disinterestedly by while waiting for the dust to 
settle, are concerned about the future morale 
of both the military and the civilian in Free 
China. The above-quoted statement should be 
sufficient proof of the unassailable state of our 
morale. -We shall see how far the faith of 
Free China is justified if we survey the follow- 
ing four fronts, i.e., the Chinese Mainland 
Front, the Free China Front, the Overseas Chi-+ 
nese Front and the International Front. 

Four years ago when we lost-the mainland 
and moved the seat-of the government to Tai- 
wan, our people on the mainland very naturally 
thought that we were done for. The majority 
of the Chinese people -had always been indif- 
ferent to politics. They thought that the in- 
stitution of the Peiping regime, was only a 
change of government, or at the worst a change 
of dynasty as had happened more than a score 
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times in history. The intellectuals, the profes- 


sional men and the workers entertained on the — 
basis of Communist promises illusions of a — 
"better government and a higher standard of 3 
Our people, after the first two years © 
of the terroristic rule of the Communist regime : 


liting. 


on the Chinese mainland, have become totally 


disillusioned. They were disgusted not only § 
with the “struggles, liquidations, the ‘**three- 
-anti-movement,” the “‘five-anti-movement,” the — 
terroristic _ 
methods employed by the’ Communist leaders, — 
but realized also that they had lost all their — 


religious persecutions and other 


freedom. They now_live under constant fear. 


They know by now that they have been reduced — 
The. Chinese Commu- © 
nist commitment in the Korean War has fur- 4 


to paupers and slaves. 


ther impoverished the Chinese people. The 
Chinese mainland is today facing a shortage of 


everything—food, clothing and every item of © 


consumer goods. Tung oil. is being used in 


Shanghai as a substitute for edible oils. 


a tooth brush is.considered as a luxury. Since © 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen started his revolutionary move- 
ment, nationalism has taken root in the hearts of 


the Chinese people. The Chinese people has his- 


torical and cultural reasons to resent the presence 


of such hordes of Russian rulers of their country — 
under the guise of advisers. The Chinese people 4 
can never ‘be made to like it. In the meanwhile, © 
they got news through the bamboo curtain of © 
the progress and prowess of Free China. At 
least 75% of the people on the Chinese main- § 
land are looking today towards us for their’ 
The position taken by the Chinese © 


liberation. 


prisoners of war in Korea is a case in point. § 
Of the 20,000 Communist POWs, only one- © 
fourth chose to return to the mainland while § 
three-fourths refused repatriation. 








Even © 


Even that | 
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one-fourth of the POWs who chose to retura 
to the mainland did net sochoose because they 
liked Communism or supported the Communists, 
but because the United Nations Command did 
not give them the freedom they had been pro- 
mised at the.time of their surrender, Most of 
them have been kept in prison for more than two 
years. They decided finally to» return to the 
Chinese mainland because of their disillusion 
over American performance as compared. with 
American profession, More than 14,000 Chinese 
POWs who are still: in Korea today have: open- 
ed the eyes of the world through their deter- 
mination and their behavior during the Com: 
munist brain-washing sessions. With one voice, 
so to speak, they wanted to be repatriated to 
Free China to join the anti-Communist struggle 
undér the leadership of Président Chiang Kai- 
shek.. Is this not a strong witness for our 
stand that the vast majority of our compatriots 
onthe mainland are with. us? 

Since the seat of the government was ‘moved to 
Taiwan four years ago, we have not been sit- 
ting here day-dreaming for American. military 
and economic aid. We have been working very 
hard in building up this island as a bulwark 
against: Communism in this part of the world 
and as a base of operations against Communist 
aggression. We have striven without let-up in 
the last four short years for improvement ‘and 
reform politically, economically, socially and 
militarily. In spite of the fact that Taiwan 
is under constant threat of a Communist inva- 
sion, our faith in democracy and constitutional 
government has been demonstrated in repeated 
political actions. In order to lay ‘a sound 


foundation for democracy, we started toy hold. 


local elections in all: towns, districts ahd muni- 


_-cipalities early.in 1951. Since then, the «mem- 


bers of municipal councils, district councils and 
administrative chiefs of: the villages, towns, 
cities and districts have all been elected by’ the 
people of their “respective electoral » districts 
through the secret ballot on the basis of adult 
suffrage. The response of the electorate towards 
these political innovations has been better than: 
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one had any right to expect. In some. districts, 
over 85 per cent of the qualified voters went 
to the polls. The second election. will be held 
next April, on a day toybe designated by the 
Governor. At this election, even the: members 
of the Provincial Assembly will be elected. In 
the Provincial Goveranient, 17, qut of. the 2} 
members of the Provincial Executive ‘Couneil 
are natives of Taiwan Province while most. of 
the executive departments.are headed by. local 
leaders, such as the Civil Affeirs Department, 
Agriculture and Forestry Department, . Recons, 
truction Department, Public Mealth Department 
and the Food Administration. Im the Central Gove 
ernment, natives of Taiwan are serving as cabinet 
ministers, the Deputy Speaker of the. Legislative 
Yuan, members of: the -National Assembly, Le, 
gislative. Yuan and Control: Yuan. | Natives of 
Taiwan Province not only enjoy the same rights 
and privileges as their fellow citizens from any 
other: part of ‘China, they are today the favorite 
sons of the family with the prospect of making 
even a greater contribution to the Republic on 
a national. scale in the. event of our return to 
the Chinese. mainland, The democratic: - prac- 
tices carried ‘out in Free Chima serve as a keen 
contrast to*the totalitarian rule.-and) ruthless 
tyranny. of the Communists on the mainland. 
The attitude of. the overseas: Chinese residing 
in all parts ofthe world adds to-the strength 
of our faith: Four years ‘ago, those.: far-flung 
Chinese» communities; numbering 15 million 
people, were either indifferent or «sympathetic 
to the Communists, At best they held await- 
artd-see attitude... What the Communists » did 
and whic we #idsdacthe: pan. iar years have 
helped them.to make: ‘up «their ‘thinds as to 
which side they should pledge -their » loyalty; 
The year 1951-- was: perhaps: the’ turning 
point. Since the beginning of 1952, hundreds 
of Chinese leaders: from: all parts. of « the 
world came to Taiwan. to: pledge their alb 
legiance to our President and the Republic. Ia: 
Qetober, 1952, more than 200:delegates: repre.) 


. senting Chinese communities in) 26) countric® 


‘met in conference ia Taipei. to discuss : how. 


* 
~ 








their human and material resources can be best 
employed in support of our anti-Communist 
struggle. The delegates 
overseas Chinese themselves and the delegates 
paid their 6wnm traveling expenses. Young men 
and women for the Chinese communities abroad 
have organized-football, basketball, track and field 
and badminton teams as well as dramatic troupes 
and musical groups to visit Taiwan to comfort 
the troops. Quite a large number of them 
enrolled in our high schools, colleges and the 
army, mavy and air force cadet schools. Not 
afew of them are from countries which have 
recognized the puppet Communist regime at 
Peiping. In Hongkong, which is closest’to the 
Chinese mainland and a good testing ground 
of the sentiment of the Chinese: people, only 
a handful of Communist flags were ‘displayed 
in celebration of the puppet regime _National 
Day on October 1, 1953 in spite of Communist 
persuasion, coercion and threat. of. dire conse- 
quences. We need to note further that, in our 
recent history, any movement in China which 
inspired and won the support of the overseas 
Chinese eventually triumphed. We are reassured 
because we-feel that the 15 million Chinese 
residing overseas are behind us. We on the 
island know that we are not fighting alone. 
Four | years ago our anti-Communist ‘struggle 
was considered by some. of our friends as a 
civil war.. The Chinese Communists were 
thought of by these friends as ‘‘agracian re- 
formers” and “progressive and -democratic” 
elements in China. The loss of the Chinese 
mainland was attributed to the inefficiency ahd 
corruption of: the Government of the Republic 
of China. People of the world» were sa for- 
getful that they failed to consider that: China 
was the first victim of Japanese aggression. We 
resisted Japan’s aggression since 1931. For ten 
years, we, single-handed, held the front for the 
democracies. The democracies forgot to consider 
that. China suffered three million casualties. in 
thearmed: forces‘and that ten* million civilians 


were elected. by the 


died directly or indirectly. in fighting against . 


our’ thens.common enemy. The democracies 
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_ far-sighted statemanship. 


forgot to consider that we were loyal to our 
allies and refused peace feelers when more than 
half of our country was under enemy occupa- — 
tion.: Our coast was blockaded and we received © 
little help from our allies except lip service, 
They forgot to consider that China was betray- 


ed at Yalta. In our anti-Communist struggle 
in the post-war: period, the leaders of the de- 
mocracies were blind to the aggressive designs 
of International Communism led by Soviet 
Russia. Our friends did not realize that we have 
become once again the first victim:of a new 
wave of world aggression. They thought the 
loss of the Chinese mainland was entirely due 
to our fault and was mone of their business. 
The outbreak of the Korean War and the blood 
shed by their own peoples have opened the cyes 
of some of them. More and more people in 
democratic countries, especially in the United 
States of America, have awakened tothe chal. 
lenge of the cold facts of Communist aggres- 
siom, Although there are stilktoo many appea- 
sers and neutralists~individuals »as well as 


nations, much progress has been made in the 4 


direction of regional defence and -collective 
security against the threat of the evil force that 
is Communism. President Eisenhower's libera- 
tion policy and his emphasis on global strategy 
are certainly signs of positive leadership and 
We only: hope that 
we shall not have to wait long ‘to see these 
statements translated into political action. 

In all the four fronts of our anti-Communist 
struggle, we can, we are convinced, achieve a 
great deal through:self-reliance and self-sacrifice, 
We are not satisfied by any means with what we 


have done. In order to shorten the period of suf 4 


fering and oppression of our’ compatriots:on the 


mainland, we remind ourselves everyday that. we 
have to work harder and accomplish still more. 


We have dedicated ourselves to the cause of our 


Republic and that of Free World with all..we § 


are and all we have. ’:>-We--arechappy in the 
conviction that we are in the right. 
very happy to feel that we are -contributing 


our penny’s worth in this struggle for freedom.’ fF 
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We think as much of what we can do for the 
Free World as «what the Free. World can do 
for us. 

To quote Bishop Marshall, Chaplain of the 
United States Senate, may we pray: “O my 


Lord, please help us.to. know it is better to 
fail in a cause which ultimately will triumph 
than to succeed in a cause, that altimately will . 
fail,”’ 

God. granting, we shall. triumph! 


; Uncle Sam's Public Relat ) 


he United States has, been having a poor 
U press ever since the cold war got seriously 
under way. In spite of the stupendous efforts 
which she had made in tegms of manpower 
and, material to secure victory over the com- 
mon enemy in Europe and Asia, the allies whom 
‘she had ‘helped first to survive and then to 
share with her the honors of victory gradually 
turned against her one by one until it has be- 
come almost the fashion to abuse her’ in and 
out of season. While American leaders have 
been broad-minded enough not to mind good- 
natured criticism, but even to welcome it, some 
public men in nominally free countries have 
taken advantage of Uncle Sam's infinite patience 
in the face of hostile attacks by friend and foe 
to launch a campaign of vilification and down- 
right hatred. 

Outside of the Iron Curtain the « biggest 
centers’ of anti-Americanism in recent. years 
are Londén and New Delhi, from which has 
issued forth a ceaseless’ stream of venomous 
attacks against American policies and leaders. 
Heading the campaign in the ‘United Kingdom 
are Clement Attlee and Ancutin Bevan, who 
miss no opportunity to vilify the United States 
with the double ‘purpose of venting all ‘Com- 
munist fury on Uncle Sam, in the foreign field, 
‘and of discrediting the Conservative Govern- 
ment if it should decide to follow the Ameri- 
can’ lead, on ‘the “domestic “front. Not to be 
outdone by his political opponents, ‘Winston 
Churchill tries to “consolidate” his‘ own position 
‘both at home and abroad by pretending: to 
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look down, upon the Yankees as.tiros in-world 
leadership and casting about to..appease .the 
Communists..through the omnipotent’ device .of 
a “top-level conference” with Stalin's. successor 
and to pose, as. the archangel, of *‘peace.” 
Underlying: the continual. attempts of ‘both 
Laborites and. Conservatives to traduce . Amet- 
ican policy is the gnawing sense of frustration 
and jealousy deep in the. bosom .of. every 
Briton who. refuses to. reconcile himself. to the 
painful transfer of world leadership from. Brit- 
ain. to upstart. America... This. aspect of the 
problem is. well stated by Mr. Bruce. Hutchison, 
a Canadian writer and: . editor of the Victoria, 
British Columbia Times, in an article entitled 
A Dangerous European Luxury: Hating Ameriga 
published in Life: magazine on November... 2, 
1953. In addition ¢o ‘the Américan’s total 
inability to understand foreigners and ‘his cart 
less manners once he leaves. his owm country” 
and ‘Europe's fear that . American: power: will 
be misused, at best by stupidity, at worst by . 
malice,” Mr. Hutchison attributes the widespread 
hatred for Uncle Sam in Europe in general:and 
in the British Isles in’ particular ‘to “Europe's 
painful adjusttnent to a secondary role im world 
power.” Elaborating ‘this point,’ the Canadian 
observer says with perfect:candour:»‘*The clash 
of manners (between the ' American ‘and the Eu- 
ropean) however distressing docs.-not begin to 
explain the growing anti-Americanism im Europe, 
‘It is, to: a darge éxtent:anyway,:only\a ration. 
alization of. Europe's frustration and) envy; to — 
‘cover Europe’s own sense: of ‘weakness and de- 
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This is particularly true’ and doubt- 
The British people 
‘@ré going only a hard time 
economically but a cruel readjustment spiritually. 
After centuries of supremacy it is not-easy for 
a great people to accept the supreme power of 
the U. S.... ..Nor is it easy to accept moral 
sefmons from Dulles, who runs Malenkov and Mc- 


pendence. 
less inevitable in Britain. 
through not 


Carthy a close third in the present unpopularity 
contest. The postwar generosity of the U.S. 
secretly rankles in all British hearts however 
it may be acclaimed in public. The money 1s 
“certainly ‘appréciated. The necessity:of accept- 
ing it is bound to hurt.” These remiarks, coming 
‘as they do from a Canadian writer who-has no 
axe to grind, should be taken as an accurate 
appraisal of the ‘situation, especially as they 
embody the results of a five-month trip: to 
Europe by Mr. Hutchison who spent the time 
in “talking to his many acquaintances in public 
and private life in most countries this*side of 
the Iron Curtain,” as Life's editorial note in- 
forms us. 

If envy, jealousy, and false pride have been 
the dominating -motives behind the British cam- 
paign to kick against the United Stated;in all 
Matters ranging from high policy to trivialities, 
the causes: which impel Nehru’s India to con- 
temn the American way of handling world is- 
sues spring from a set ofe different considera- 
tions. Foremost among these may be mention- 
ed the British endeavor to set.up Jawaharlal 
Nehru as a British protege: and spokesman; a 
position which he has accepted with tearful 
gratitude. The British, whom: he had depicted 
as the worst of oppressors before India achieved 
the legal fiction of independence, are now re- 
garded ‘by him as his bosom ftiends, because 
they. know how to flatter his vanity by calling 
him “the great Indian statesman,” “‘the spokes- 
-man of Asia," and ‘the leader of all Asian 
peoples.” Nehru’s activities on the international 
stage are the antics of a British puppet and the 
stunts ofa cringing fool, who tries by all pos- 
sible tricks to ingratiate himself with the Chinese 
and». Russian » Communists .in : the name. of 






‘“‘neutralism.” He does his best to calumniate z 
the United States on the one hand and to © 
blackmail her for economic assistance dnd po. — 


litical concessions’ by threatening to throw the 


weight of his influence on the side of the ag. 


gressors on the other. He has learnt that the 
shortest cut to political distinction is by doing 


lip-service to *‘peace,” championing the enemies — 
of freedom, and besmearing staunch defenders © 
» of democracy and national independence. 


Anti-Americanism has become almost a -uni- 


versal malady and is by no means confined to 


the United Kingdom and India. ‘The enslaved 
nations behind the Iron Curtain ‘aré of course 


all- afflicted by the disease. From Soviet Russia © 


and her satellites as well as from: the . British 
Isles and India has .flowed an uninterrupted 
series of anti-American propaganda to poison 


the atmosphere in Western Europe, the Middle 


and the Far East, andseven Latin America, 
Japan and Italy, which were roundly defeated 
by the United States in World War IE but 
which have been treated with generosity. and 
citcumspection in the postwar years, have shown 
anti-American tendencies more than once. Only 


a few countries throughout the entire world, — 


among which Free China is proud to be one, 
have remained steadfastly friendly to the United 
States through thick and thin, although there 
were not without anxious moments.in the last 
few years whea: relations between the-two coun- 
tries could have been bettes,».But it, may . be 
truthfully said that ‘Free China has_not.contzi- 
buted to the worsening of Uncle Sam's public 
relations. — 

But quite aside from British jealousy, Indian 


neutralism, and Communist propaganda, the 4 
United States herself is.pastly to blame for her 


azefusal to assume effective leadership when the 
mantle of a world leader has fallen on . her 


since the-end of World,,War Il, Jf. it.is,inithe & , 
nature of things for the British to be jealous © 


of a new comer on the scene where they used 


to command, for the Indians to.sit on the fence — 


in view of their naivety, and. for the Commu- 








mists to’ fish in troubled. waters, it is the part” 
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of a leader to exercise real leadership. It is the unholy alliance of British, Indian, and 
only when the United States has shown hesi- Communist propaganda can operate to discredit 
tancy in her leadership by lending a willing her in the eyes of all peoples on both sides of 
ear to the false argumonts of appeasement that the fron Curtain. 


_' Rules of Reciprocation 
*‘What do you think of repaying unkindness with kindness?” 
someone asked Confucius. 
‘How would you repay kindness, then?” the Master replied. 
“Repay unkindness with uprightness and repay kindness wey 
kindness.” 


HRA > VABRB? Mee P FQ: TVR? LDR B> LBRO 


From -The Confucian Analects. 


Translated by Durham Chen. ' 


. 


A Simple Code 
Don't do what you should:not do and don’t want what you should 
not want—that’s all there is to it. 


RANT Ly? BARRA» dotted C.K 0 
From The Book of Mencius, 


Translated by. Durham .Chen,.. ~ 
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Observations on the Payment of the Jam. 
Land Purchase Price under the ic 
Land-to-the-Tiller Program oa 

in Taiwan | ‘ ‘ios 


By Hui-sun Tang E ‘ith 


I. Foundation Wherecon the Credit 
of the Land Bonds in Kind is 
Built 
n his fourth trip to Taiwan last July, 

Dr. Wolf I. Ladejinsky, the American 
land expert, highly commended the achievements 
of our Land-to-the-Tiller program. He-+ men- 
tioned three factors which, in his opinion, led 

to its success: (1) adequate preparation, (2) 

speedy enforcement, and (3) issuance of Land 

Bonds in Kind. He was especially emphatic 

on the importance of the land bonds in kind, 

and thought that Japan’s failure to make use 

of a similar device in her land reform was a 

matter for regret. As Dr. Ladejinsky’s remarks 

are based on personal observations, they should 
not be regarded as mere empty praise. 

As a result of the post-war inflation and the 
consequent depreciation of the Japanese cur- 
rency, the bonds payable in cash which the 
Japanesé landlord received as compensation for 
“his land were not worth much and the whole 
“arrangement looked almost like confiscation. 
But our method is different.. The lands pur- 
chased by the Government under our Land-to- 
the-Tiller program in Taiwan are paid for with 
Land Bonds in Kind, which are expressed in 
terms of rice or sweet potato and whose value 
will not change so long as the quantity of rice 


10 


"as due. 


‘secured by proceeds from the resale to the 


for the land they have purchased due to crop§ ¢ 


a .. 

y 
or sweet potato remains unchanged. This will § uct 
not only give full protection to the landlord § .-Th 
in respect of the compensation he ought to ree -intere 
ceive from the Government for the purcha 4 | part]: 
of his land, but also serve to exert a stabiliz. | dem p 


‘ing influence on the social economy as a whole, | whic! 


The most important question relating to th ‘| ‘all cl 
Land Bonds in Kind has to’do with the mains wilt. ; 
tenance of confidence in their credit. In other & gjarl; 


words, there must be*reasonable guarantee that § tenan 


both principal and interest on coupons that 
have* matured will be paid in full. In order | ment 
to do that, the Government must have enough § 
rice on hand before any particular insvallaeadll In th 
The necessary rice’ must be available, § , 
because it is provided.in Article 5 of the Reg.” : 
ulations Governing the Issuance of Land Bonds_ L 
in Kind, Taiwan Province, that the bonds“are § 











tenants of Government. purchased land and are § 
further guaranteed by the Provincial Treasury 
of Taiwan. Moreover, Article 6-of the said § 
Regulations also provides for the setting up of § ant Pp 
a Land Bdnds Redemption Guaranty Fund ta 
be “used for making payments to landlords im 
case there should be a delay in the payment Thad b 
of installments. by the land purchasers or when) 
they are exempted from making such paymen ft 








failures or other causes. With these provision 4 : 
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jn mind, we should be justified in concluding: 


that the credit of the Land Bonds in Kind 
will be maintained, _ 

As to the Land Bonds Redemption Guaranty 
Fund itself, there are two possible sources of 


income which can be earmarked for the purpose: 
One is the proceeds from; the sale of public 


land and the other is the proceeds from the 
sale of the Government enterprise stocks. The 


proceeds from the latter source, according 10, 


current. calculations, -amount to 20 million 
kilograms of unhulled rice for cach semi-annual 
installment, ar 40 million kilograms: per annum. 
If this amount can be..ised ‘to augment the 
Land Bonds Redemption Guaranty Fund,: the 
eedit of the said bonds can’ be maintained so 
much the better. 

»Though the payment of both principal and 
interest on the Land Bonds in Kind. depends 
partly on the setting up of a Land Bonds. Re- 
dem ption Guaranty*Fund, the foundation on 
which the credit of the bonds: is built is after 
all the assurance» that.,the tenant purchasers 
will pay the installments of the ‘land price reg- 
ularly. and promptly as they fall due. If the 
tenant purchasers’ pay each installment of: the 


land price in full and on. time, the Govern- 
ment-in its turn will be able to meet its obliga- 
tions in respect of the Land Bonds in Kind, 
In this way, the Land Bonds in Kind will be 
festing on solid: foundations. 


fl. Payments ‘Effected ‘on’ the First 
Installment of the Land Price 


When the Land-to-the-Tiller program was be- 
ing launched in Taiwan, certain observers were 
rather doubtful’ whether the Government would 
be able to collect the land price from’ the ’ten- 
ant purchasers in full as-each installment fell 


08 duc. These observers pointed ott that’ if under 


A the old system of land tenure the landiords 
f had ‘been unable to collect the full amount of 
the farm rent from their “respective tenants, 
d the Government now could hardly’ expect’ to 
§ collect all the land price from tens of thousands 
of farming families’ that are’‘scattered all ‘over 


the Provinces They. were afraid that there 


. would be many defaults in: payment ‘by ‘the 


tenant purchasers and that the Government, if! 
it tried: to pay all the principal and ‘interest 
on the Land’ Bonds in Kind: as'they” fell’ due, 
would: have ‘to incur financial lossés in the 
transacti They predicted that, within ten 
years, the Government would be financially 
bankrupt without having realized the pager 
of land reform. © 

But, as a matter of fact, the tefant ” pur- 
chasers were extradrdinarily enthusiastic in pay- 
ing the first installment of the land price. Up” 
to the end of August, the payménts’ effected 
were on the average 98 per ‘cent of all pay- 
ments due for the Province’ as a whole, and, 
in the case of some ‘Hsiew and Municipalities, | 
as much as 100 per cent. The forecasts of the 
pessimists have been. belied; 

According to the ‘atest statistics compiled 
by the Provincial Land Bureau on the basis of 


’ reports submitted by the different Hsien ‘and 


Municipalities on the collection ‘of the” first 
payment of the land price-by tenant purchasers, 
the amounts receivable, exclusive of exemptions 
due to crop: failures, wefe*at the end of August’ 
68,525,336 ‘kilograms’ ‘of umhulled - rice ‘and 
TW$23,987,514 ‘of ‘sweet: potato expressed “in 
monetary terms; and the amounts actually ‘re- 


_ceived up to the’ end 6f August were 67,216}) 


508 kilograms of ‘unhulled’ rice and TW$23,- 
613,802 of. sweet potato’ expressed in monétary 
terms. The ratio between theamount receivable’ * 
and that actually received was 98.09 per cent 
in the case of unhulled* rice” and 98.44 per 
cent in the case of sweet py eee = 

monetary terms. © > § 

The payments effected on the first’ install+ 
ment of the land price are such ‘a high per’ 
centage of the amounts ‘receivable, mainly be! 
cause the peasants ‘Have’ a cléar ‘and correce 
understanding ‘of the ‘Land-to-the-Tilléer policy 
and’ support it with their’ whole’ heart. Though 
nifny tenants used to default in rent payments 
under the old system of land tenure, they’ are 
now perfectly willing to pay the land ° price; 


Ww 





for they know that the land is theirs to-‘keep, © 





They know only too well that the installments 
they are paying are simply investments,’ and 
that as. soon.as all the installments. have: been 
paid they: will enter into full possession of the 
land. . They are willing to economize.even on 
food and clothing in order to save i. to 
pay tor the land, ‘owing partly to their desire 
for landownership and partly to their apprecia- 
tiofi of the beneficent motive behind the Land- 
to-the-Tiller policy., Given such a cooperative 
attitude on the part of the tenant .purchasers, 
one. has good reason to expect that. the other 
nineteen installments will be paid with equally 
On the basis of 
the results.so far achieyed, we are more con- 
fident' than ever that the. Land-to-the-Tiller 
program will be successfully carried out. 


Ill. Reasons Why There Are a Few 
Cases of Defaults in Payment 


Up to the end of August, defaults on the 
payment of the first installment of the land 
price are less than 2 per cent of the total 
amounts receivable, as we have just. shown. 
According to the provisions of the Land-to-the- 
Tiller Act, the Government will take back the 
land: from a purchaser if he fails to make any 


good grace, as they fall due. 


af the installment payments on the purchase 


price for over four months after it has fallen © 


due and the case will be. referred to a court 
of law for enforcement. Therefore, in order 
- to protect their own best interests, the peasants 
should not default on the installment payments 
except in cases of crop failure or other force 
majeure. On the other hand; in. order to. avoid 
possible difficulties in compulsory enforcement 
by courts of law, the Government should con- 
tinue to permit payments to be made, though 
somewhat belatedly, so that the defaults may. be 
reduced to a minimum in the final analysis. 

On our trip of inspection undertaken in late 
August in the company of Mr. Huang Chi-lu, 
Minister of the Interior, and Mr. Shen Shih- 
ko, . Director of the Provincial Land Bureau, 
we tried to discover the causes. which had led 
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. cerned for approval; 


to.defaults. on the first installment paym 
of the purchase price, The following ‘are’ son 
of the reasons we have ascertained: ; 

1. Failure to Report Crop Failures or Non. § oie 
Approval of Requests for Exemption. Accords § 3... 
ing to Article 26 of the. Land-to-the-Tiller Act, 
in case of crop failure the tenant purchasey he 
may be permitted:to postpone the payment 
that particular installment of the purchase 


















t 

price, if the case is reported to the Governs Bi 
- ment and, after due investigation, found’ to be tus 
true. According to the Regulations Governing ties 
the Implementation of the Land-to-the-Tiller_ Furi 
Act, any crop faflure on the land resold by thal that 
Government to:a tenant purchaser should be | dept 
reported by the purchaser, within ten days hi 
after its occurrence, to the Village, Townshi lyr 3. 
or District Office, which will proceed to make ‘hetw 


a thorough investigation of the Case and rep oF Seas 
it to the Hsien or Municipal Government cony ‘prov 
and the results- of the § 4, ¢, 
said approval should be notified to the Land ifdeat 
Bank. These are complicated procedures, af -Feasc 
which the peasants might have been ignorant : tions 
and have failed to comply with. | Or the re ‘tom 
quests for exemption might have been turne the 1 
down, because the ten-day time-limit had ch ott 
pired at the time when the requests were made, 48 oo 

or because the crops had been cut down whe - -: 4: 
the Village, Township, or District Office p oe Yor R 
ceeded to make an..investigation of the casei® 4.n4, 
Cases of this kind were more numorous ig @oye 
the Tae eee area than anywhere Mave 
else. : 
2. Non-Acceptance of Payments Owing 0. 
Poor Quality of Rice Resulting from Natural § 








Causes, According to the regulations of the 
Taiwan Provincial Food Bureau, ‘all . paymenté instal 
in kind have to conform to certain standardi§ the G 


in order to be officially acceptable: the stand: dt 
in the case of unhulled rice is that six Tai 
pecks (sou) of. it must weigh 96 Taiwan catti 
In case six Taiwan pecks .(sou) of unhull 
rice weighs betweeh 9] and 95 Taiwan catti 
the rice may be accepted with an extra , 
ment of 4 Taiwan.cattics, to make up for) img 
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‘poor quality. Similarly, if that quantity of 
unhulled rice weighs between 86 and 90 Taiwan 
cattics, it’ may be accepted with ah extra pay- 
pient of 9 Taiwan catties for the’ samé reason. 
But if the same quantity of unhulled rice 
weighs below 86 Taiwan catties, it will not 
‘be accepted at all. The payments which many 
farmers in the Taichung-Changhua area tried 
to make on the first installment’ of the land 
price. were made with untiulled ‘rice of poor 
quality that weighed less than’ 86 Taiwan cat- 
‘ties per six Taiwan pecks (sow) owing to” in- 
Juries done to the plants by typhoons; and for 
that reason the payments have ‘not been ac- 
‘tepted. This accounts for some of the defaults 
which we are discussing. 

* 3, Non-Payment Due to Differences in Time 
‘between the Installment Periods and the Harvest 
Seasons. The semi-annual installmént payments 
‘provided for in the regulations do not happen 
‘to coincide with the harvest seasons on’ the 
‘fotation land, the: single-crop land; the single- 
feason land, the orchards, ‘and the. tea® planta- 
tions, so that it is impossible for the peasatits 
to make any payments before the ripening of 
‘the harvest. ‘This is especially true of lands 
for the planting of sugar canes which require 
18 rionths for growth. 

- 4, Non-Payment-Due ‘to Failure to Apply 
for Registration of the Land Purchased. Certain 
‘tenant purchasers have failed to’ apply ‘to the 
Government for the registration ‘of lands they 
fiave purchased  dircetly frgm ‘the landlords. 


‘But as the transactions have been made without 


‘official cognizance, such lands are still being 
Tisted by the Government -as lands for resale. 
‘This‘led again to the ‘fion-payment of the first 
Gnstallment of the purchase price in so fat as 
the Government is concerned. 

»’ 5. Non-Payment Due to the Tenant's Refusal 
to Purchase the Land. ° Certain lands may “be 
unattractive owing to ‘poor ‘productivity or low 
tentals, “and the tenants may be’ unwilling’ to 
purchase them because of poor yield “or high 
tost. Naturally, such tenants ‘will ‘refuse tov pay 
any installment of: the land price, i+ 
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6. WNon-Payment Due to Disputes over the é 


Right of Ownership. Pending the judicial. settle. 
ment of disputes involving: the ownerspip . of 
certain lands, no payment can be asnented faint 
their prospective purchasers. 

7... Incapacity to Pay. Some tenant siete 
are unable to pay the first installment of the 
purchase price, simply: because. one donot 
have the mieans to do so: 

8. Other Cauises, Some peasants: were unwill- 


ing to pay. the! heavy. cost of transportation and 


resorted, to delaying tactics, in. effecting . the 
payment on the first. installment of the. purchase 
price. Still. another, cause of delay in payment 
is found in the refusal of one; brother to bear 
part of. the burden, because the. land has. been 
purchased. under the name. of:another brother 
although the understanding..between the. two is 
that they. are to own and ‘cultivate it in .com- 
mon. A further cause of non-payment, which 
concerns only small pieces of dand, is. that.a 
part.of the land ,has.. been|. washed. away. by 
floods and the crop:is 4 nara or complete 
loss. 


operating condition of private, batns,»which 
were officially designated by the. Government 


as agencies tu. which the peasants might deliver - 


the rice in payment of the purchase -price of 
land. - In a: few cases the peasants had delivered 
the rice to one of these barnsiin paymént.: of 
the first installment,but the barn subsequently 
closed down without turning the rice dlready 
paid in by the peasants over to the Govern 
ment. It wauld be: extremely unfair - for’ thé 
Government to regard: cases: of» that “kind as 
defautlts, as: it is said» to be doing, for’ the 
peasants, have already effected the. paymént to 
a properly designated: agency:: 


the’ peasants cannot be charged with the non 
payment of the installments due. 


IV. Recommendations for Improvement 


In view of the above-mentioned causes wrhiahh 
have led:to the non-payment:of.the first. im 


a3 


Finally;, a -word..should. be. said eine the 


If that agency 
should close down subsequently to the. payments, 

















































stallment ‘of the puféhase price, certain meas- 
urés for the improvement of the situation in 
the future suggest themselves for consideration. 
These may be summarized under the following 


headings: 
1. . Strengthening the Basic Working Staff: 


The work of’ collecting the installment pay- 
ments of the land price must be done by «the 
Land Bureau, the Food Bureau, and the Land 
Bank in close cooperation- with one another. 
The Land Bureau is the executive agency; the 
Land Bank the accounting agency, and the 
Food Bureau the agency for the receiving~and 
paying and safekeeping of foodstuffs. Such 
being the close relationship among the three 
agencies, it is recommended that there “should 
be, both on the Provincial and the local level, 
some ‘kind of coordinating group or meeting 
so that they can exchange infermation from 
time to time, solve all* problems as they arise, 
and discuss and adopt better methods for the 
collection of the’ land price. 

In order to achieve better coordination in land 


administration, an important prerequisite is the * 


strengthening of the basic working staff. With 
the enforcement of the Land-to-the-Tiller law, 
the tasks of land administration have multiplied. 
As these tasks are scattered all over the ‘rural 


districts, there: should be, as recommended by | 


Mr. Teng» Wen-yi, Chief of the . Land-to-the- 
Tiller Program Joint Supervisory Team, set up 
in each Village and Township Office a separate. 
staff of land administrators.. We are heartily 
in favor of Mr. Teng’s recommendation and 
hope for its early realization. If such a staff 
of three members is set up in every. Village 
and Township Office, then we shall have more 
than 1,000 new staff workers throughout the 
whole Province. This number of competent 
staff workers can be easily selected from among 
those who are being currently employed to assist 
in the implementation of the Land-to-the-Tiller 
progam. We are confident that the presence 
of a capable staff in all the Villages and Town- 
ships will not only help. the routine tasks of 
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land administration at the grassroots, but a 
facilitate the collection of the installment Da 
ments of the land price in the future, 


ai: Unifying the Measures Governing, ti 






Crop Failures: ; ae: 
~ & per 
There is no uniformity in the laws and reg 4 FS pot 
tions governing, the reporting and investigation Sas 
of crop failures, Requests for remission of 405 
postponement in the payment of. the farm land § ivhi 
tax, of farm rents, of the purchase price of 


public lands, and of private. farm lands Pa fe to 
chased under the Land-to-the-Tiller program ip B” que 
case of crop failures are based upon differes Si Pep. 


laws and regulations. The remission or post 











ponement of the farm land tax. is. governed} ‘The 
the Regulations Governing the Reporting and’ i. 

Investigation of Crop Failures; that of fa er 
rents by the Farm Rent. Reduction to 37.5% 8 .:.. 
Act; that of the purchase price of. public lands ‘com 
by the Regulations Governing the Sale of Pub . nan 
Lands to Establish Owner-Earmers in Taiwanj § of tl 
and that of. private farm lands ay the Land- m Ss me 


the-Tiller Act. 

Since different laws and regulations apply 
the different cases, naturally there must 
different norms and standards in their practical 


application. For example, in, respect. to e Py 
reporting of crop failures, ghe Farm Rent Reduce ie y d: 
tion to 37.5%, Act provides that the requests. ie 
be made. to the Village or . Township Farm® Shout 
Tenancy Committee; -and the Regulations § The p 
Governing the Reporting and Investigation off Sf pa 
Crop Failures andthe Land-to-the-Tiller Act which 
provide that the requests be made.to the Villagey te 

i ‘ Sate Pp 
or Township Office... Again, in respect of of ips 
remission or. postponememt of payments. du “tion, 
to crop failures, the. Regulations Governing thes - 
Reporting and Investigation of Crop. Failures : po Bi 


provide for the total remission of the farm lan 1 4 
tax if the harvest falls below 30 per cent off 





the normal crop, an.80 percent remission if ~ money 
the harvest is between 30 and 40 pet cent: oF ; of the 
the normal crop, a 60 percent’ remission if:t € poor | 
harvest is between 40 and. 60 per cent of: the os 
normal crop, and a) 50 per cent: cémission 4 ime’ 
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the harvest -is. between. 60. and 70 per cent. of 
‘the normal crop. But the analogous provision 
ef the Regulations Governing the Implementa- 
tion of the Land-tothe-Tiller..Act, reads: ‘A 
30% postponement in the payment shall be 
permitted in cases in which the .crop failure is 
not less than 30%; a 509% postponement in 
cases in which the crop failure is not less than 
40%; and a 1009 postponement in cases: in 
which the crop failure is over 509%.” i 
Such complex provisions are a veritable maze 
to the simple-minded peasants. The. conse- 
"quence is that where a crop failure, should be 
feported to the Village or Township, Office 
they report it to the Farm Tenancy. Committee. 
The differences in the percentage of crop failure 
in relation to the percentage of remission 
or postponement of payment have also given 
rise to endless Owing to the 
complicated provisions governing. crop failures, 
many peasants failed to pay the first installment 
of the. purchase price -within. the -prescribed 
time-limit last summer. Sixty per cent of the 
defaults in. the payment of the land price in 
the Taichung-Changhua area were traceable to 
This fact shows how serious 


confusion. 


this cause alone. 
this aspect of the problem is. 

We recommend, therefore, that all the laws 
and regulations governing crop failures should 
be revised and that, after the revision, there 
should be uniform provisions governing: (a) 
the percentage of remission or postponement 
of payment, (b) the’ governmental offices ‘to 
which all crop failures should be reported, (c) 
the personnel responsible for the investigation 
of crop failures, and (d) the time of eee 


tion, 7 


3. Providing. for Agricultural Loans: 


It has been ascertained that some tenant 
purchasers resorted to the loan sharks to raise 
money for the payment of the first installment 
of the land price, cither because they were too 
poor and unable to meet the obligations or 


because their crop had not yet ripened’ at the © 


time. As such péactices are likely to’ impo- 
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verish.the peasants and reduce agricultural pro- 
duction, we must do all we can to , Provide 
them with low-intergst loans in order to free 
them from the ¢lutthes of the usurer. i aan 

We know that atthe time of the first in- 
stallment payment of the land price the Land 
Bank of Taiwan did grant low-interest loans 
to the peasants. But the total amount of sich 
loans was only. NT$800 000, which represented 
merely .0.49¢ of the total land price pars¥ly 
by. the tenant purchasers, 

It is learnt that the Ministry of Finance has 
drawn. up a plan for an initial production loan 
of. NT$74,000,000 to be granted to tenant 
purchasers under the Land-to-the-Tiller {program 
in order to take the place of private loans. If 
this. sum of money is. properly used, it will 
directly benefit the individual farmers by reliev- 
ing them of part of the economic pressure, and 
indirectly facilitate the collection of the later 
installment payments of the land price. 


4. Bettering the Methods of Menaging 
the Barns: 


The land price to be paid by tenant posal 
sets in terms of unhulled rice is receivable on 
the account books by the Land Bank which, 
however, does not handle the rice itself but 
requests the Food Bureau to designate. certain 
local. barns to do the receiving and .paying and 
safekeeping of the rice. Some barns. belong to 
the Farmers’ Associations and some to private 
individuals. ‘They are located in, the: different 
Villages and Townships allover the Province, 
but their. distribution is not.cven and their 
number is: far from being adequate.. They are 
mere numerous in the easily accessible and pros- 
perous districts than in the Jess. accessible and 
poorer regions, As a result of this uneven 
distribution, certain farmers who live far away 
from any barn would delay the payment. of the 
land price because they were, unwilling to bear 
the heavy cost of transportation.. We recom- 
mend that the Government. help the local 
Farmers’ Associations to set up more barns at 
such places’ and that the barns in the moun- 
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tainous regions be pfévided with transportation 
facilities to be placed at the disposal of ‘the 
peasants by charging a reasonable fee for the 
service. In this way, the transportation diffi- 
culties will be solved and the payment of the 
land price by means of unhulled rice will be 
facilitated. 

In handling the rice paid in’ by the tenant 
purchasers as the first installment of the land 
price, most barns have done an efficient job of 
their work. But there were certain barns, 
especially the private ones, which did not come 
up to the required standards in construction 
and equipment, and which were not properly 
managed, thereby causing both the Government 
and the peasants to incur losses. Wé recom- 


mend that the Government exeétfcise § strict 


The International Aspects of Railroad 
Development in China 


By H. H. Ling 


n reviewing the history of China’s railroad 
ll development, we must go back to the Sino- 
British Opium’ War and the resultant Treaty 
of ‘Nanking, 1841-42. Following the conclu- 
sion of the treaty, British merchants began to 
establish business houses at the séaports with 
their headquarters mostly in Shanghai. In 1864, 
they invited a British railroad engineer, Mac- 
Donald Stephenson, then ‘engaged in railroad 
construction in India, to come to China to 
study the situation with reference to railway 
possibilities, In line with Britain’s policy of 
economic expansion, Stephenson proposed several 
Failroad ‘lines along the coastal. provinces and 
up the Yangtze Valley. Reaction to the pro- 
posal from the Chinese authorities was not at 
all enthusiastic. 

Ten years later, that: is, in 1874, British 
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supervision over the barns ‘and: that any su 





illegal suspension of business and closing ghor 
down be dealt with with the utmost severity, pery 
But once any given barn has been officially § fe 
designated as 4 receiving agency for the Govern. — =? i 
ment, the latter shall be held responsible for =o 
all losses if the barR should close down after Pein 
the peasants have effected their payments. ili 
As the payment of the installments on the | > bint 
purchase price of land will continue for a period — | tion 
of ten years, the example of the first installment _ short 
payment is likely to be followed in the gase of : the 
the later payments. That is why. we have taken me 
the trouble to discuss somewhat in detail the ; as 
successes and failures of the first’ installment sie 
payment, so that there’ may. be CaaS muier 
in the future. ein 
woul 
those 
ard 
F the K 
out t 
in all 
tion: 
stretc! 
| dater 
be 1 
Peipis 
trading firms in Shanghai succeeded in obtain. | be car 
ing permission from the local authorities to § the hi 
build a narrow - gauge railroad to connect § © Ho 
Shanghai with Woosung at the mouth of the § tinued 
Yangtze. Its purpose was to, facilitate transpor- 7 in get 
tation between Woosung and the foreign settle. | | partic 
ment in Shanghai ten miles up the Whampu | consid 
River which was then not open. to ocean ship- failroa 
ping. In 1876, this 2’ 6” gauge railroad, the - apposi 
very first railroad in China, was completed. here: 1 
At that ‘time, ‘the Chinese’ peaple tended to be § eeded 
very suspicious of this screaming and. smoke. § linkin, 


belching monster. Their fears were not allay 4 perat 
when a pedestrian: was run over and killed by: Tron 
this monster on wheels, _ Public opinion was | tothe 
so unfavorable to this. railroad that the Chine ef -mendo 


Government had no choice but to buy it back | tion (p: 
only to have it dismantled. This episode, im ‘in| defeat, 
“| Russia, 
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short, constituted. the. first chapter in,the ,his- 
tory of railroad. development, in.China. 

In 1880, however, when China began to build 
a navy, and the China Merchants Steam Naviga- 
tion Co,, the first of. its kind, in, China, was 
being sect up, the need of bunkering the ships 
at the sea coast from the. coal pits.in. the 
hinterland posed a delicate problem. The ques- 
tion was whether to build or not. to build a 
short railway linking up. the hinterland with 
the coast. Li Hung-chang, that. doughty. pioneer, 
was all for.it. ..His. cause. was taken up with 
great enthusiasm by the Kailan Mining Adminis- 
tration which was one of the British-dominated 
enterprises in North China,' Some were of :the 
opinion that a nafrow gauge. light railroad 
would serve, the purpose. Prominent among 
those. who supported the adoption of the stand- 
ard 4’. 8-1/2" gauge were the engineers from 
the Kailan Mining Administration. It turned 
out that the standard gauge came to be adopted 
in all. of China's main railroads withthe excep- 
tion of. those. in. Taiwan. This short 7-mile 
stretch ‘of . railroad, completed in 1881, was 
later extended from both ends watil it came to 
be one of China’s trunk lines, namely the 
Peiping-Mukden Raiload. 
be considered as ‘marking the real beginning-of 
the history! of: railroad construction: in ‘China: 


This. railroad - may 


However, many of the: Manchu officials con- 
tinued ‘to oppose the invasion of Western science 
in general and the construction. of railways in 
particular. In those early days, Taiwan was 
considered so remote that attempts to build 
tailroads there’ met with comparatively little 
opposition, and railroad construction wag started 
here in -1887. .. Even. before~ thisisland was 
eeded-to Japam in 1895, the 42-mile railroad 


| linkitig Keelung. with) Hsinchu: was. already:.in 
. eperation. 


Ironical. as it’ may seem, following her defeat 
atthe hands of, the Japanese in 1894, 
mendous impetus was given to railway construc- 
In: the wake » of. her 
defeat, foreign powers. were poised for the kill. 
Russia, Germany, France, Japan. and» Britain, 


a tre- 


tion projects in China, 
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with stant regard for China’s sovereign’ rights, 
climbed over each other trying to put in claims 
for railroad concessions. With railoads financed 
by foreign capital and built by foreign - per- 
sonnel, it was only to be expected that various 
practices in construction and operation “ame 
to be adopted. It: was. not until: many” years 
later that they came to be standardized! J 

The United, States first. entered: into thé 
picture in [898 when..an:American firm signed 
an. agreement to. loan.the Chinese Goverament 
US$40,000,000 to finance. the construction! of 
the. Canton-Hankow, Railroad, After a shott 
section. of the railroad had. been: completed, «it 
was found that. the American shares wert 
gradually being sold. to a Belgian Syndicate, 
This action on the part of the Americans caused 
considerable dissatisfaction, because the Belgians 
were then backed by. French interests and -the 
French, were. then the allies of the: Russians; 
While the Chinese heartily.welecomed American 
investment; they did not, like to see its raileoad 
interests falling into the, hands of Russia's allies. 
Among the Chinese, the Cantonese, pioncers in 
many fields of human. endeavdr, were. particu- 
larly interested.in promoting railroad. develop- 
ment. , They. strongly disapproved the. Belgians 
and sought to. abrogate the, agreement with the 
American firm... After they had organized a 
railroad company. to. take over the railroad, .in- 
terests,, the Sino-American organization was . 
liquidated. , This. marked the.first withdrawal 
of American railroad interests in -Chinax..-The 
Cantonese organization was followed - by . other 
private railroad companies ..which . mushroomed 
all over. China, None of these, . however, . ac- 
complished anything of note.in view of limited 
private funds and the, fact) that. such - funds. as 
were available. were being thinly. spread out 
throughout the whole of China. . Towards: the 
end of the, Manchu dynasty, however, the state: 
ownership of railways: became a national policy: 

In 1896,..Russia obtained: from ‘China: ‘the 
right.to build. a -railroad) across: thei northern 
part. of Manchuria to link: ap Siberia with: the 
Russian port of .: Viadivostok: That» was: the 


a7 





price. which China had to pay for~ Russia's 
effort to oppose the appropriation by Japan of 
the Liaotung peninsula. Two years later, the 
Russians extended their rights to build :a railroad 
from Harbin to Dairen and Port Arthur. This 
T-shaped railroad line, known as the ‘Chinese 
Eastern Railroad, marked the climax of Im- 
perial Russia’s expansion of power in the Far 
East. The extension of Russian influence did 
not please the Japanese one bit, Out of bitter 
rivalry came the Russo-Japanese War of 1905 
and the defeat of Russia by Japan. By the 
Treaty of -Portsmouth, Russia ceded to Japan a 
part of her interests in the three Eastern Prov- 
inces, ‘ including the ‘railroad linking Chang- 
chun with Dairen. Renamed the ‘South Man- 
churia Railroad” by the Japanese, this railroad 
was.one of the prize exhibits of Japan which 
was then doing everything possible to promote 
the tourist trade. This, too, marked the spear- 
head of Japanese aggression in China. From 
then on until the inauguration of the Republic 
of China in 1911, China’s railroads: constituted 
a bone of contention among the foreign powers: 

Then came World Wart I in 1914. China's 
railroad construction came to an abrupt halt 
owing to the inability to float more railroad 
bonds in Europe and elsewhere at a time when 
Europe was embroiled in war. It was then 
that the Americans stepped in for the second 
time. The American firm, Siems Carey: & Co., 
Inc., concluded with the Chinese Government 
an agreement by which -the American company 
undertook to finance the construction of 1,000 
miles of railroads in China. - This agreement 
was, however, never fulfilled because the United 
States itself was soon involved in the war. So 
ended the second attempt on the part of the 
United States to develop China’s railroads. The 
years 1927. and 1928 saw the unification of 
China under the National Government. The 
Chinese’ Government came into a period of 
stability and power which it had never known 
Prospects for contracting foreign -loans 
However, just when 


before. 
became much brighter. 
contruction projects were getting off to a prom- 
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ising start, ‘the’ Japanese’ 


attacked Mukdég | 





and the Northeastern Provinces on Septembep Vv 
18, 1931. Japan had’ started to launch her § the 
program of aggression. In 1935, the Russiany § tail 
were forced to sell the remaining portion. urg 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad to the puppet § was 
**Manchukuo” -regime for the sum of 140,00 — Reh 
000 Yen. It was sold outright with no condi § Chi 
tions attached, = # 200 
In spite of the unfavorable situation in thé help 
Northeast, China ‘really began her railroad pro § »°Jt 
gram within the Great Wall by first complet. | as a 
ing the strategic-Canton-Hankow Railway if — e was 
1936. That was followed by ’the completion — with 
of the Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway in 1937 and ” t! 
the extensian of the Lunghai Railway ‘to the Rus: 
far West~in the same year. A number of lines of tl 
were also built by the local authorities and - kno 
private concerns. With the completion of the” imag 
Canton-Hankow Railway, the chief ‘cause of § any 
political difference between the north and the | part 
south was removed, and with the completion ff had 
of the Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway andthe Chien § price 
tang River )Bridge, through railroad ‘traffie § had: 
between Kowloon opposite Hongkong, and the on v 
northern cities of Peiping and Mukden wai sert 
made possible... The extension of the Lunghai § paid 
Railroad not only improved the livelihood of § today 
the people in the Northwest, bur also brough a Allie 
them into contact ‘with the modern world. - war 
These were the golden yore of railroad develops | was 
ment in China. | ® our « 
‘Then came the Lukouchiao Incident on July § tifice 
7, 1937. China was growing by -leaps’ and | the | 
bounds, and Japan had to strike before China™ : it: of 
became,too strong. The Chinese Government  Trair 
retreated from the coastal cities to the interior, J 
bringing with it, among other things, railre / B®: 
equ'pment, materials and ‘tools. With all ‘theg - 
coastal cities lost to the invader, China started § ©» 
to construct railroads: at» her backdoor. «Wit i ae 
the track materials and rolling-stock removed § * 
from the coastal cities, China not only. starte : ps 
to build the Hunan-Kwangsi Railroad, but alsof 
extended it to Chen Nan Kwan near the Indo§ .. 
China border.” It was also at this time that§ 
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the work on the Burma Railroad was started. 
Victory came to Chima at long last. With 
the cessation of hostilities, the restoration of 
rail communication became one..of.the most 
urgent rehabilitatiogn problems with which China 
was confronted. The United-Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration /(UNRRA)) gave 
China a couple of hundred miles of rails, about 
-.200 locomotives and some 3,000 wagons to 
help her restore the most essential railroads. 
Just before the surrender of Japan, it came 
as a shock to China’ when the. Yalta Treaty 
was made known, This pact was concluded 
without China's previous knowledge. By one 
of the articles in the said ‘secrect’ pact, Soviet 
Russia claimed joint. ownership and ‘operation 
of the: former Chinese Eastern \Railroad;* now 
known as‘the Changchun Railroad,: :‘I:couldn’t 
imagine how the Russians could: lay >claim to 
any railroad rights since they had already ceded 
part of their interests to :Japan in 1905 and 
had in 1935 received 140,000;000 Yen as: the 
price for the remaéning »portion. Since they 
had renounced all their» rights, I failed to see 


on what ground the Russians were able to” as- 
sert théir claims in the Yalta Pact. We: hav: 
paid a heavy price, and. we are still. paying 
today for.the undue anxiety on the part of our 
Allies“in getting the Russians: to enter the 


war: against: Japan. shortly. before: the war 
was brought to a close. :For this mistake of 
our Allies; we had to make: the supreme’ sac- 
tifices Immediately after the surrender of Japan; 
the Russians entered. Manchuria and stripped 
it: of all machineries and industrial equipment. 
Trainloads after trainloads of capital goods: were 


shipped -out of China and into Soviet Russia 
in an unending: stream. According to foreign 
observers, the Russians came into possession 
of industrial materials valued.at an estimated 
‘US§2 billion. ‘Worse still) the Russians turned 
over to the Chinese Communists all the arms 
surrendered by the Japanese Kwantung Army, 
thus enabling the Chinese Gommunists to ex- 
pandand consolidate themselves in North China. 
The disastrous Yalta Pact was followed by the 
equally disastrous’ Marshall Mission ‘in: 19454 
1946: In the: United: States, it was ‘genera 
thought that the Communists were Misioetainn 
reformers and that Nationalists and Communists 
could be made to come to terms. During those 
critical days of 1946 and 1947, I had; on more 
than one occasion, sat opposite Chou En-lai; 
the Communist representative," with Generab 
Marshall sitting: in the: middle and serving as 
mediator on talks concerning the resumption 
of railscommunication. In these hectic: days, 
my thoughts sanged far and wide: The failure 
of the Marshall Mission was, of course; a fores 
gone conclusion... Military ‘action against the 
Communists went on. until. 1949, .when the 
United States: wrote: off:;China’ by — 
the White Paper. 

Here in. Taiwan, -activye: preparation is helaas : 
made to rehabilitate andito develop the railroad 
system when the mainland is restored to .usi 
Like the recovery of the mainland itself, the 
restoration .of China's railways.will prove, .aa’ 
arduous task, but) the railway. engineers. and 
administrators in, Free China,.in.common with 
al] freedom-loving Chinese -here and elsewhere, 
are cager.and ready. to take up that task, < 








hen a nation with an indigenous civiliza- 
W tion comes into contact with a foreign 
culture-and adopts any of.-the -toreign institu- 
tions, it will often so amalgamate the old and 
the new as to produce a peculiar characteristic 
in the synthetic product. That is precisely the 
reason why in the Constitution of the Republic 
of China there is, side by side with the Legisla- 
tive Yuan, a Control Yuan invested with. the 
power of impeachment, 

In ancient China the censorial) power. was 
divided into two classes: one which dealt with 
questions of law belonged to the office of Yu 
Shih (#p%) and the other which: dealt with 
questions of policy belonged to the office of 
Chien Ni Da Fu. (#R*RXH) The same distinc- 
tion was first. made in Europe early in the 19th 
century; In China, however, a vague: distinc- 
tion existed in the Chin: (221-207 B. C.) and 
Han (202 B. C.-220 A. D.) Dynasties. A sharp 
demarcation of the two powers has. been clearly 
d@rawn ever since the Sui (589-618 A. D.) and 
Tang (618-907 A. D.) Dynasties. The distinc- 
tion, according to the words of Mr.’ Hung Mai 
(##3%%, Sung Dynasty) as quoted in Wen Shien 
Tung Kao (X#t®M#), was as follows: 

“Yy Shih is in charge of investigating of- 
ficial corruption and maintaining law. and 
discipline in the Government. Officials with 
expostulatory duties, Chien Ni Da Fu, are 
there to warn, to admonish, and to remons- 
trate with the Throne in matters relating to 
administrative defects, the incompetency of 
public officials from ministers of state down 
to minor office-holders, and any mismanage- 
ment on the part of the three Ministries and 


The Chinese Control: Yuan:in 
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By Sak Mong-wu 


ey 
hoe 


other government offices.’’ (Wen Shien Tung E 


Kao, Bk. 53, Section on “*Yu) Shih’ quoting a 

Yung Chai Random Notes ¥. 1h #). 

According to Mr. Hu:Chih-tang (#4), the § 
distinction between the two censorial duties was 
as follows: 

“The iduty of Ya Shih:ia atin che magia 
the corrupt officials and those who have : 
deviated from the established law. © As*‘to | 
matters about governmental ‘policies, the ; } 
responsibility rests on the shoulders of minis- 
ters of state and officials with expostulatory 
duties.” (Wen Shien Tung Kao XR; Bee 
50, quoting Hu’s: Memorial to the Govern: 

‘ ment.) ‘ 













It is thus evident that the power of ifnpeach- 7 





ment was vested in the hands of Yu S#is, ‘and 4 
it was the duty of Chien Ni» Da Fu to give 
expression to something like the parliamentary § 
vote of non-confidence. Both of these’ ancient | 
offices, however, differ from the modern practice 
in two respects: first, both the power of im. 
peachment and the vote of non-confidence in a 
modern democracy are exercised by the: legisla: 
ture, but the two functions were! exercised in 
ancient China by two separate offices;'secondly, 4 
the organ which exercises both the power of | 
impeachment and the vote of non-confidence § 
in a modern democracy is a popularly elected 
assembly, but in ancient China both powers : 
were exercised by government officials. These | 
ditferences have arisen owing to differences | 
between Chinese and Western political philoso” 
















* This is a data paper prepared for the Eighth Pacific a 
Science Congress held at Manila, Philippine ‘Islands in 
November 1953. ee 
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phies. 
philosophers aim at the attainment of a rational 
political order, their views differ as to “What 
is rational?” and “How to make’ things ‘ra- 
tional?” To Western philosophérs the criterion 
of rationality is the will of the general ‘public: 
whatever the general public considers ‘rational 
To ancient ‘ Chinese thinkers, 
however, only the opinion of experts should be 
It‘ is: doubtful which 
of the two theories is nearer the truth. If 
what the general’ public regards as rational is 


is tational. 


regarded as conclusive. 


, not necessarily so, neither is the opinion of the 


* expert entirely ‘infallible. 

It is probably necessary for us first of all to 
point out how governmental policies were form- 
ulated in ancient China before we proceed to 
discuss how Chien Ni Da Fu carried out his 
duties. There was no popularly elected legisla- 
ture to represent the people. [In other words, 

in ancient China no deliberative 
assembly, as we know it. today. Court mect- 
ings, called Ting Ni (3%) in Chinese, were 
usually held for deliberative purposes whenever 
questions ot policy arose. Participants in Ting 
Ni consisted of five groups of men. First, 
there were the incumbent’ ministers of state 
who were familiar with the current © sityation 
because of their offitial responsibilities. © Se- 
condly, there were the’ ‘elder statesmen ‘who 
were: well acquainted with the history and tradi- 
tions of the country. 


there was 


Thirdly, there were gov- 
ernors, magistrates, and other héads of local 
governments in the Vicinity of the capital who 
were familiar with local conditions. ‘Fourthly, 
there were the Da Fu who were’ well-read scho 
lars and eloquent speakers. Fifthly, there were 
the Poh Shih(#§+-), or Doctors, with a profound 
knowledge of history and contemporary affairs. 
The first three groups® weré men of experience, 
while the last ‘wo were: men of knowledge. 
Men of experience ate likely to over-emphasize 
practical matters, and men ‘of knowledge‘empty 
theories. 
kinds of men in one: forum that practical reality 
and theoretical ideals can be successfully  har- 
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Though ‘both Chinese and” Western 


It is only by the assembling of both * 





mofiized and ‘a workable solution to. current. 
problenis be found. It is therefore clear’ that 
the court deliberations, or Ting Ni, in ancient 
China did not represent the interests of any 
particular social group or élass of people. They 
were rather discussion meetings in which men 
of knowledge and experience sat together to; 
exchange views and opinions with the object 
of formulating feasible’ and rational policies. 

In Court’ meetings the opinion of the major- 
ity was sometimes adopted when arguménts 
were sharply divided. For instance, when 
General Chao Chung-kuo (44%) of the Han 
Dynasty petitioned ‘the Throne to adopt the 
poliey of troops settlement in his expedition 
against Sichiang (4 #,), his recommendation 
was submitted for three times and ¢ach time 
the Emperor handed it down to the Court 
meeting for discussion. His biographer-records, 
“The first time there were three-tenths in favor 
of Gentral Chao’s recommendation, the second 
time’ five-tenths, and the third time cight- 
tenths. Thereupon, the Emperor caused a reply 
to be given to General Chao, saying; ‘We 
agree with your recommendation; for it is an 
excellent plan.’ ” 

But the above instance was rathef an excép- 
tion, In general, most’ decisions were made ‘on 
the strength of expert opinion. For example, 
during the reign of Emperor Yuan (4,4) (48- 
33 B. C,), the ‘Tartar chieftain Huhanshea ( 
#4), who had recently acknowledged Chinese 
suzerainty, requested that he be allowed to keep 
the land on the nofthern’ border lying to the 
west of Shangku (14), and that, as there 
would be no miore féar of border incidents, the — 
Chinese garrison: then stationed there be with- 
drawn ‘so that His Majesty's people might enjoy 
a périod of tranquillity and peace. This request 
was handed down to the officials for discus- 
sion, and the officials concerned wére in favor ° 
of granting the Tartar chieftain’s request: But 
a seniot secretary named Hou Yin (4% §), who 


- ‘was a spécialist' in border ‘affairs, objected to 


the officials’ recommendation. When the Em- 
pero? asked’ for the reaséns “of his dbjectioni, 
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Hou replied by. listing ten propositions. which 
convinced the Emperor of the soundness of | his 
argument. Thereupon, an Imperial edict was 
issued. ordering that the question of the with- 
drawal of the Chinese garrison be taken off the 
agenda, + 

A somewhat similar case is the. following. 
Early in the reign of Emperor An (3-47) (190- 
125 A. D.), there had occurred a revolt in the 
As those Regions were too 
and 


Western Regions. 
distant; communication was inconvenient, 
reinforcements were difficult, the Court had 
decided to abandon China’s suzerain rights 
over them and to withdraw the Chinese Viceroy. 
But when Tsao Tsung (#:¥), Governor of Tung 
‘Huang ($32), attacked the Tartars in 119 A. 
D., the Western Regions. were reconquered. A 
Court meeting was therefore held on the order 
of Empress-Dowager Teng* (#2) to. dis- 
cuss the new situation that had just developed, 
and Pan Yun (#£%), the worthy son of Pan 
Chao (#£28), the great explorer of the Western 
Regions, was specially called in to express his 
opinions on the subject, It. turned out that 
most of the Court officials were in. favor | of 
closing up the Yu Men Pass (% 4 A) and aban- 
doning again the Western Regions except Pan 
Yun,who repeatedly insisted that the ~ recon- 
in China’s hands, 


prevailed, and a 


quered land be retained 
Finally, Pan Yun's_ opinions 
deputy commander’s headquarters was set up 
at Tung Huang with a battalion of three hundred 
soldiers to watch over the re-annexed territory. 
It is obvious from these two instances that in 
court meetings different opinions on a proposed 
line of policy were generally weighed instead 
of being numerically eounted, and that expert 
opinions frequently prevailed over those of 
laymen. 

Since Chien Ni Da Fu took part in all Court 
meetings, he naturally had the right to be heard. 
But even if no Court mecting was held, he 
could still. advise the. Throne on. any policy 
which he considered to be unwise and could 
request. the dismissal 
state whom. he deemed to be responsible for 


of any minister. of 
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separation of powers. 


- gmotracy. it serves, to prevent. any: branch of 
government from becoming too: powerful and 





the wrong | policy,.It-it therefore clear that -it 
was the function of Chien Ni Da Fu_to criti-. 
cize governmental policies and to. serve as a. 
check on the. ministers .of state. 


Since the. Sui (589:618.A..D.) and Tang © 


(618-907 A. D.) Dynasties, the institution . of. 
Court meetings had.undergone some modifica. 
tions. The right to criticize and argue over govern.: 
mental policies gradually fell into the hands of; 
ministers of state,.and the. office of Chien Ni. 
Da Fu was subordinated to Meng Hsia. Sheng. 


(f1F 4). one .of the three Ministries, the other § 


two being Chung Shu Sheng (?#Aj).and § 
These were the + 


Shang Shu Sheng (% $2): 
highest governmental organizations, each one 
of which was responsible for some specific duty: 


J 


the function of Chung Shu Sheng was.to draft 
imperial decrees and mandates; that_ of Mesa 


‘Hsia Sheng to discuss them and pass on their, — 


desirability and practicability; . and. that obs 


Shang Shu Sheng, to look after their execution. — Z 


These functions have been concisely summed 


up in the following paragraph: 
‘‘The three Ministries have been established _ 


in comparatively recent times. The system, 


works inthis way:. Chung Shu Sheng takes 7 


the initiative in formulating policies and subs ; 
mitting them to.Meng Hsia Sheng for consi- 
deration,: If the proposals .are considered to be 
unsuitable, either amendments are made on ; 
them or the proposals. are sent back for. re. 
drafting. But if they are considered to be 
suitable, they are. approved and returned to 4 
Chung Shu Sheng. Then the latter transmits 7 
“the decument to Shang Shu Sheng which, in | 
its turn, issues it to the. six Departments and 
the local authorities 
(Supplements to Wen Shien Tung Kao, Bk, 
_ 52, Section on, “Jurisdiction’’) — noc 
This system. resembles somewhat the. moderii ” 
As a matter of fact, the § 
separation of powers is as..much: applicable 
a monarchy as it is to,.aidemoecracys: Iniade 


to safeguard the liberty, of .the jpeople.:; In a 
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monarchy it serves to prevent any ‘minister>ab 
state from becoming too powerful and encroach: 
ing upon the prerogatives of the Throne. Whem 
the draft mandate or decree was being sent by: 
Chung Shu Sheng to Meng Hsia Sheng for con~ 
sideration, Chien Ni’ Da Fu ‘whovhad expostu- 
latory. duties could take advantage of the | op- 
portunity to offer comments and suggestions: 
Emperor Tai Tsung (627-649: A:-D.) of! the 
Tang Dynasty had decreed that * whenever: the 


Prime Minister went to’ the’ Court to deliberate: © 


on any important’ affairs of state, he: must: 
bring: Chien Ni: Da Fa:with him to take part: 
in the discussions;’ It has’ become an ‘establsh« 
ed custom since ‘then for Chien’ Ni Dai Fu to 
participate in discussions on matters of state. 
“According to the system:adopted in’ the 

Tang Dynasty, whenever‘a minister of Chung 

Shu Sheng or Meng Hsia Sheng, or any high 
-. official ‘from: the third rank up, ‘went to the 

council chamber, he must bring with him: a 

Chien \Ni-Da Fu to participate: in the discus- 

sion of state affairs in the hope that he might 

have something to say.'’ (Supplements to Wen 

Shien:Tung Kao, BK. 52) 

It was the duty of \Chien Ni Da Fu to crit- 
icize governmental » policies and to serve as a 
check on ‘the ministets of state. Persons clevat- 
ed to this post were mostly. :selected. through 
popular-recommendation and state examination; 
and those who were thus-selected must be meat 
of knowledge and virtue. ., Only ‘men of knowl- 
edge are able..to .judge> of: the merits’ and 
demerits of policies; only) ‘men of virtue are 
able \to rise above partisan considerations, 

-» But as the function of: policy-making and that 
of criticizing policies were vested in different 
hands, the policy-makers were likely to be more 
or less conservative for fear of being criticized; 
and the critics of policy» or Chien Ni-Da’ Fu 


were likely to be mote inclined towards fault. 


finding rather than. less. As 
tang has well said: 

*‘Those» who held this office of Chien Ni 
©: Da Fu were often more: interested in expres+ 
sing new-fangled ideas: than doing their duty. 


Mrv Hw? Chih- 
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\ Consequently; they became quite: a nuisance 
to the smooth transaction of governmental 
. business! ‘Fheir suggestions: could not» pos- 
--sibly be all taken» bythe Throne. The actual 
 mumber of Chien: Ni- Da Fu >was~ therefore 
‘gradually decreased, . But owing to the -infea- 
sibility of abolishing: the office : altogether, 
only: one or two Chien: Ni Da: Fu were ape 
. pointed. for purposes ‘of . window-dressing:” 
(Wen Shien Tung Kao, Bk. 50) (2 
-It should: be noted: that whatever Chien Ni 
Da Fu expressed was only their personal opin- 
ion, Unlike the modern democratic practice 
which recognizes the principle of majority: rule 
as the’ basis for making» decisions, ‘there was in 
the ancient system no objective criterion to 
determine which opifiion should: be adopted 
and which’ rejected. The institution of Chien 
Ni Da‘Fu was therefore not’ a véry: effective 
system, though these expostulatory’ officials: had 
the right to criticize governmental policies.’ 
‘Mote important than’ 'Chien Ni Da Fu was 
the institution of Yu Shih who dealt: with ques 
tions of law. The duties of Yu SAéid: in this 
connection were two: on the one hand, it was 
his duty to examine the legality of all adminis: 
trative acts, to see if there was anything illegal - 
or *‘unconstitutional.” During the Han Dynasty, 
all Imperal edicts bearing on points of law»had 
to-be screened by the office of Yu Shik Dai Fu 
before it was officially issued by the Prime 


Minister to all personnel concerned, 


‘The Memorial .to’ the Throne’ requesting 
Imperial permission to confer @ dukedom ‘on 
Hung Tan (f.@) and others was. signed: by 
the Prime Minister Chuang Tsing-ti (472) 
and countersigned by Yu Shih Da Fu Chang 
Tang (%3H)~ After the request had been granted 
‘by the,Emperor, the mandate ‘was transmitted 
by Ya Shih Da Fu Chang Tang'to the Prime 
Minister, who in.turn issued it to all ministers 
and governors.” (For the history of Hung’ Fan, 
se¢ SsuMa Chien's Memoires Historiques; Bk. 60) 
|. Om the other hand,» all memorials by lower 
officials must. be: also. submitted: to the Throne 
through the: Prime Minister and. Yu Skis. This 


\ a 











procedure ‘was laid down in an edict of 117 
A. D. 

*In the 6th moath, 6th year tf Yuan Shou 
(#49 2-4-) (117 A. D.) an edict was issued say- 
ing that whenever a local government’ had any 
proposal or report to make to the Court, it 
was so be sent to the Prime ‘Minister and Yu 
Shih before it was presented to the Throne.” 
(Pan Ku’s History of the Han Dynasty, Bk. 
6) 

The first of the above two instances shows 
that the Prime Minister had to consult Yx 
Shik on matters concerning points of law, such 
as the creation of a new dukedom, and that 
when the Imperial sanction had been obtained 
the question | had to be reviewed again by Yu 
Shik to ensure that it was legally permissible, 
If. it was found to be legally permissible, the 
édict was then forwarded by Yu Shih Da 
Fu-to the Prime Minister to be put into effect. 

According to the second of the two examples 
above given, it is clear that Yu SAsk had a 
say in all matters which the Prime Minister 
was competent to handle, except that Yu SAsh 
was primarily concerned with the legality of 
whatever measures were adopted to implement 
a given policy, while the Prime Minister was 
interested in its merits and demerits. This 
system had remained unchanged down to the 
Wei (220-264 A. D.) and Tsin (265-419 A. D.) 
Dynasties, after which it began to fall: into 
desuctude and the duty of Yu S&ih was con- 
fined only to impeachment. 

The power of impeachment, which is the 
most important function of the Control Yuan 
of: today, was also the main function. of the 
ancient Yu Shik. Yu Shik could impeach all 
officials of the central and. local governments, 
including the Prime. Minister himself, if ‘they 
should be guilty of dereliction of duty or of 
any illegalities.. The following points are note- 
worthy: 

(1)° There were two distinctive groups of Ya 
Shih, one to watch over officials of the central 
government and the other over officials of the 


local .governments. The: latter group made 
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Circuit visits te the different parts of the: 
country at regular intervals and would not: 

remain at any one place for too lomg. » For it f 
a Yu Shih had remained at any one place for’ § E 


too. long, he was likely to abuse. his. authority — fi 
either by becoming intimate with the local of- 
ficials or by assuming ¢xcessive powers. By 4 A 


the very nature of his duty, he was not. sup- § : 


posed to interfere with \local administration, If D 
he had remained too long: at any one’ place i - 
“and kept a close. surveillance. over all local ol 
administration, even the best officials would, 
have preferred to be inactive in order not to met 
err on the wrong side. It was to prevent the the 
abuse of. power that the Imperial Government oe 
of the Han and Tang Dynasties had drawn up ah 
a set of six rules for the observance of Yu abl 
Shih in the exercise: of - his entiee in the local te ; 
igu 


districts. a 
(2). Each Yu Shih catiied out his duty in- — Chi 





dividually and separately. Although there was peck 
a chief Yu Shih called Yu Shih Da Fu-or Yu ft eel 
Shih Chung Chen, (Bp X%? &) he had no right § "8 
of supervision over the other Yu Shih. As Mr. j re (3 
Hsiao Chih-chung of the Tang Dynasty.‘has ~ ahs 
well described the situation: fi unde 
“Traditionally, there: had never maid any giary, 
chief’ among the group of Yu SAih. Since they — (28 
are advisers to the Throne, they are responsible — the : 
to the Emperor onan equal footing. Each Ya — oy 
Shik, therefore; exercises his» function::of ims — stfici 
peachment: separately, and there is no need 4 somet 
for them to consult each. other.” (Tang Hui : et 
Yao (®8@xX), Bk. 61,\0on “Impeachment’’): 4 na my 
Such, an arrangement was meant to keep the — 

position of Yu Shik entirely independent, ‘in 4 (R*) 
dependent of each other and independent of 9) Gris 

the Ya Shik Da Fu.’ Beginning with the Tsia — |. 
Dynasty, Yu Shik was alsovgranted the right | af re 
of ‘‘memorializing. the Throné»on the strength | me 
of. unconfirmed reports.” (Wen Shien — Tung | pe! the 
Kao, Bk. 54) This privilege“was an * example | pnd ek 
of the perfect freedom of speech enjoyéd by ies 
Yu Shik in-addition’to his independent “posi. f°”? 4 
tion so as to give him sufficient’ authority ‘ to _ 
impeach even the most exalted officials. Dust ? 
Ienuary | 
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ing the Sung Dynasty. (960-1279 A. D.), .both 


¥u Shih and. Chien Ni Da Fu. were exempted 
from responsibility for opinions’ expressed in 


‘the normal exercise of their..\duti¢s,.and the. 


Emperor had never frowned. on them. ‘for the 
liberal exercise of their ‘power. But soon: these 
extraordinary privileges of Yu SAif led to un- 
‘fottunate results. Both Yu Shih and Chien Ni 


Da Fu abused their powers by making wanton. 


attacks on ministers of state’ and on goverf- 
ment policies, and the Court was forced to 
make frequent changes in the personnel of high 
officials and in major policies. Consequently, 
there was no stability in administration, be- 
cause the censorial power ‘had weakened the 
executive branch of government. This deplor- 
able situation caused the scholar-poet, Ssu Shih, 
to observe that “the Prime Minister is a mere 
figure-head doing the biddings of Yu Shih and 
Chien Ni Da Fu.” Political instability and the 
lack of ‘consistent policies were, indeed, the 
‘thief reasons which causéd the gradual weaken- 
ing of the Sung Dynasty. 

(3) While the power of impeachment was 
Yu Shik, the trial of officials 
under impeachment was conducted by the judi- 
ciary, which might be either the Ting Wei 
(32%), the Criminal Judge, or Da Li (X38), 
the Supreme Court of Justice.” In the Han 
Dynasty, a special court consisting of five high 
officials specially appointed by the Throne was 
sometimes instituted for the trial of important 
cases. For instance, when Prime Minister Hsuch 
Hsuan (#‘@%) and Yu Shih Da Fu Ti Fang. 
tsin ($872) were accused, Emperot Cheng 
(& #) (32-7 B. C.) appointed five high-rank- 
ing officials to conduct the trial. When Prime 
Minister Wang Chia (£) was accused, Em- 
peror Ai (#4) (6-1 B. C,) likewise appointed 


five high officials to conduct the trial. (History 


of the Han Dynasty, ‘*Life of Ti. Fang-tsin” 
and ‘Life of Wang Chia”) These were special 
courts instituted for the trial of specific cases 
only. There were also .special. courts. of. trial 
in the Tang Dynasty. as described in Bk. # 


of Wen Shien Tung Kao: 
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‘“‘When there were extrarodinarily, important 
cases, the Throne would-instruct the Béard of 
Punishments, the) Board of Yu S414; and the 
Grand Court of Justice -to: conduct.a joint trial.’ 
This was known as trial by the three hoards.” 

Under this kind. of arrangement whereby: :Yx 
Shih had the power of impeachment «but the 
triak was conducted by the :judiciary’ or’ special 
courts, though each Yu SAi# was independent of 
his. colleagues and. could impeach § officials. by 
independent action, he could not cow, the exceu 
tive officers into complete. submission -becaude 
the final decision as to the guiltiness or innog 
ence of the persons impeached . was. -not made 
by him but by the judiciary or special ‘courts. 

Impeachment was a powerful weapon in the 
hands of Yu Shik to be'used against~ high of- 
ficials, especially the Prime Minister,:to miake 
them behave.’. But-as the Prime Minister wield- 
ed the power. of. appointing .all government of- 
ficials and could recommend rewards and punish- 
ments, would Yu Shih be. tempted to. ingratiate 
himself with the high and ‘mighty. and. allow 
his authority to fall into disuse? It.was to fore- 
stall sucha possibility..that. the. ancient’ Em- 
perors were very careful in the choice of right 
persons to serve as Yu Shih. Only those with 
the best records ‘and noted for -honésty and 
personal integrity and learned in law were aps 
pointed to that high office. ; 

Another point. is worth noting, Though 
the chief Yu Shihky or Yu Shih Da Fu, had no 
right.to interfere with the independent exercise 
of power by the individual Yu Sé#ih, he had. 4 
general supervision over them in -the perfor- 
mance of their dutiés and. could report: to the 
Throne as to whether any. individual Ya Ssh had 
carried out his duties: properly and faithfully, 
In the official hierarchy, Yu Shik Da Fu was 
only one grade below the Prime Minister in 

rank and in emoluments but. above. all theiother” 
ministers of state. Whenever a vacancy occurred ~ 
in the office of the Prime Minister, it was 
always the Yu Shih) Da Fu who was appointed 


‘to fill it, This practice had been well established 


during the Han. Dynasty as. shown’ by the 
a 















following passage: 
“Traditionally, 
governments are selected to be ministers; an 
able minister is» selected to be Yu Shih Da 

Fu; and the incumbent Yu Shik Da Fu always 

fills the vacancy in the office of the Prime 

Minister,”’ (History of the Han a Bk. 

83,°**Life of Chu “Po’’) 

As Yu Shih Da Fu was the-natural successor 
to the Prime Minister, he was 'called the Deputy 
Prime Minister in the Han Dynasty. Being 
desirous of replacing the Prime Minister, he 
would always keep a watchful eye on the latter. 

“Since Yu Shih Da Fu is only next in 


able. ‘secretaries of . local 


position to the Prime Minister, he is naturally 


always wishing or even praying for the death 
of or privately making wanton attacks’ upon 
the latter with the sole purpose ef facilitat- 
ing ‘his succession to the position as Prime 
Minister.” (Wen Shien Tung Kao, Bk. 53. 
Section on “Yu Shih: Da Fu”) 

His position is somewhat similar to that of 
an opposition leader in a modern parliament, 
who assumes the office of the Prime Minister 
and forms a new cabinet’ upon the fall of the 
old one. 

Under the ancient monarchical torm of govern- 
ment, the power to make final decisions in 
respect of both governmental policy and ques- 
tions of law rested with the Emperor. But 
not all Emperors were wise and good, and yet 
they had. practically absolute powers: Therefore, 
whenever a tyrant was on the throne, scither 
Yu Shih nor Chien Ni Da Fu was in a posi- 
tion to carry out ‘their functions properly. 
Furthermore, the two offices ‘had + undergone 
some modifications since the Sung Dynasty, 
While it had been the office of Chien Ni Da 
Fu to criticize governmental policies and’ that 
of Yu Shih to investigate official corruption 
and maintain law and discipline in the govern- 
ment, this distinction between the’ two offices 
was gradually blurred when Yu Shik began’ to 
meddle in questions ‘of policy on the pretext 
that they involved points of law, and when 
Chien ‘Ni-Da Fu*began to dabble in questions 
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- of law. in their criticism’ of governmental “pe. — 


Chien Ni Da Fu. 

















licies. The censorial institution lost all »its — 





usefulness when the voice of the censor” was §- 
not listened to by the Throne on theone: hand 4 





and failed to arouse pupulas enthusiasm’ on the 4 


other. 
The Chinese Government under the present — 


Constitution continues to uphold the principle | 
of independence for the offices of Yu Shih and | 
But it is well aware of the | 
undesirable effects produced by the confusion 
in the duties and powers of Yu Shik and Chien” 
Ni Da Fu. -That is. why, in addition to an 
elected President to take the place of an heredi- 
tary monarch, the Constitution provides for the 
separation of the censorial power and vests it 4 
in two separate organs. The power of supervi- 
sion over questions of. policy is now vested in | 
the popularly elected Legislative Yuan, which 
has the power to decide upon any statutory. of | 
budgetary bill or any bill concerning “martial 
law, general amnesty; declaration of war, con- 
clusion of peace, treaties, and other - im portant 7 
affairs of state. Ifthe Executive Yuan differs 


in opinion with the Legislative Yuan on impor 
tant matters of policy, it has either to resig | 
or to accept the views of the Legislators. The 
power of supervision over questions of law, on | 
the other hand, is now vested in the Contr 1 


Yuan, whose members are indirectly elected | 



































the people, which may institute an indictment § 





or an impeachment of an official in the central! 
or local government who is derelict in the per 
formance of his duties or who is deemed of 
have violated any law. Upon impeachment, § 
the President and the Vice President are to De ; 
tried by the National Assembly and all other 
officials by the Commission for the Punishment 

of Public Officials. If the case involves : 
criminal offense; it “is s turned over to. the co fi 


of law. 
The Chinese Constitution provides ‘for 


Control ‘Ywan side by ‘side with the Legislati i 
Yuan. This is at once in conformity ‘with they 
odern democratic spirit and in the best tradhy 
-of the censorial power as it has developed 
F the long course of Chinese history. 
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Importance of oe Acne Discoveries: : 
in Prefacing Known Chinese’ History~ « 


with a New Chapter 


By Li Chi 


t is my pleasant duty to-day to comply with 
q the request of the Organizing Committee 
of the Congress and present to you an account 
about. the . “Importance. of: the Anyang Dis+ 
coveries in Prefacing Known Chinese History 
with. a New Chapter.” I have taken this topic 
as it was. communicated to me without any 
modification. 

Measured’ by the best method and the most 
strict standard of ‘Dating the Past’ , the begin- 
ning of the known Chinese. history, may. be 
placed at: 841 B.C. This is almost 200 :years 
after the downfall of the Yin Dynasty, .even 
the shorter chronology, as preferred by many 
sinologues from the West, is taken as a point 
of reference. This gap can be only partially 
filled, aside from the concise historical docu- 
mentation left in the Book of History, by the 
archaeological observations at one. of the ceme- 
tery sites of the Western Chou period, found 
in Hsints’un of Chun. Hsien, in, Northern 
Honan. With the Anyang excavations as their 
precedents, however, this. gap. is . brilliantly 
illuminated by the radiated lights of the Yin 
remains, ¢ 

I propose to expound the importance of the 
Anyang discoveries. by elaborating it. under 
several sub-headings. First .of all, I. should 
say, the result. of the Anyang excavations has 


| served to restore the confidence among the Chi- 


nese. historians of this generation in the high 
degree. of authenticity regarding the source 
materials. of a. number of early documents, 
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especially those of SsuMa Chiien’s Memoires 


Historiques. © This resurrected © faith ‘in’ >the 
ancient historical writings is indispensable, bé- 
fore any research work along ‘this line®can ‘be 
pursued with enthusiasm: and sustained energy. © 
Equally important, if not more’ so, és the ‘fact 
that these discoveries have™ furnished ‘the most 
substantial basis for the interpretation of ‘thie 
apparent sudden development of ‘the civiliza 
tion of the Chow Dynasty, whose atchives and - 
art monuments, political ‘system ‘and social “im 
stitutions, material culture: and philosophical. 
speculations have remained much ‘in. obscurity; 
as to their true origins and early developmentsi 
Anyang excavations supplied plenty of evidetce 
showing that the Chinese ‘civilization “in ° the 
Yin Dynasty already attained some of the most - 
fundamental: oriental characteristics. It’ has 
become ‘abundantly clear, after the Anyang 
discoveries have been made, that’ the’ Early 
Historical Chinese Culture is essentially a North © 
China creation, enriched by the ability of the 

people responsible for this culture, ‘to absorb 

all the useful ‘cultural elements through actual 

contacts with’ alien nations, and adopt a critical 

as well as a- receptive attitude towards ‘new 
ideas, whose world migration was already 

current at the close of the neolithic time: The 

excavations have also produced materia! evidences 

linking the historical documents with a> firm 

tie to. the archacological» remains ofthe early - 
historical and. prehistorical: periods. And, lastly, 

but not the least. in importance, the’ skeletal 








remains recovered from the Anyang sites show 
an assemblage of physical traits, deviating only 


within a limited scope, from those of the 
aeneolithic northern Chinese. These are some 
of the items I \propose to discuss. 

Scientific archaeology was promoted in China 
long before:the start of the Anyang’ excavations: 
Up to 1928, there had been already a number 
of accurate scientific reports:of careful diggings 
from the Chinese region, referred to by archaeo- 
logists all the world over. Those discoveries 
are however, mainly _ prehistorical, therefore 
undatable; their relation to the 
records remains wncertain, In 1928, the Anyang 
Excavation Party, under the auspices of the 
National Research Institute of History. and 
Philology, Academia Sinica, started. the field 
work in the village of Hsiao-t’un, along the 
bank of the Huan River (ja), in the outskirts 
of the city of Anyang Hsien. It is a site that 
had already acquired a world reputation because 
of the inscribed oracle bones dug out from this 
site and brought to the attention of the anti- 
ever since the time of the Boxers’ 
Movement. The inscribed oracle bones were 
important, in the eyes of the collectors during 
the, first quarter of this century; chiefly for 
the reason that the inscriptions found on these 
relics were the earliest in) China; they were 
hailed with religious reverence and considered 
as the most sacred writings of ancient China 
by a number of Chinese palacographers. But, 
there was, not lacking a voice of dissension. 
Chang Ping-lin, the leading classicist. of this 
period, the foremost philologist of the classical 
school, a.revolutionary and a friend of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, considered the inscriptions on the oracle 
bones. as fakes, forged by a grovp of quacks 
with Lo.Chen-yu as the chief plotter. Whe- 
ther Lo Chen-yu was a quack or not is still a 
pertinent question; but it happened that so far 
as. the. study of the oracle bone inscriptions 
was concerned, he was certainly on the right 
track. He was, however, by no means the 
founder of this study; this honor belonged 
rightly to Sun Yi-jang, the famous annotator of 


traditionai 


quarians, 
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sics glossed by the scholarship of the Ch'ing 
Dynasty. 
Chinese palaeographers who recognized the true 
significance of the oracle bone inscriptions and 
gave to the world the earliest interpretation of 
these archaic Chinese characters. 


Sun Yi-jang not only deciphered many _in- ‘ 


dividual characters found on the oracle bones, 
and successfully linked them with the bronze 
inscriptions of the Yin and the Chou; in many 
respects he was ableto furnish Classical Philol- 
ogy of China a new orientation, which inspir- 
ed and instilled a new spirit, into the succeed- 
ing generation, and led gradually to the found- 
ing of the National Research Institute of His- 
tory and Philology within the frame of Academia 
Sinica. 


Chou-li, the last of the thirteen Chinese Clas. : 





He was undoubtedly the first of the % 






So when Anyang was chosen in 1928 by the — 


National Research Institute of History and 
Philology as the first site for systematic excava- 
tion, it was dohe-only after very careful delib- 
eration and with the full confidence that it 
would turn out to be a key site for the: inter- 


pretation of the aricient remains of the proto- ~ 


historical period, discovered already in great 
abundance in North China. These ‘expectations, 


it may be justifiably said, have been fulfilled — 
as much as circumstances had permitted up to _ 
1937, when the Anyang Excavation Party was _ 
compelled to stop work after the cannonade of — 


the Marco Polo Bridge, on the 7th of July. 


In these nine years, fifteen seasons were spent ~ 
in the field in Anyang, where a field headquar- § 
ter was established by the Archaeological’ Sec- § 
tion of the Institute during this period; and ~ 
place reconnaisance and digging — 


from ‘this 


parties were sent out in successive seasons to © 


various sites in different directions. 


In the 4 
Anyang region itself, the village of Hsiao-t'un — 
was chosen as the main site for field opera- § 
tion, while trial diggings were carried out in 
its immediate neighbourhood, where important — 
discoveries were made from time to time; of § 
which the most important and significant are a 


the Hou-kang site in the southeast of Hsiao-— 
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tun, and the Hou-chia-chuang site in the forth: 
west of Hsiao-t’un. Hou-kang is the first 
stratified site that showed a cultural sequence, 
linking together the prehistorical to the his- 
torical period, properly studied by a competent 
archaeologist, while Huwo-chia-chuang proved to 
be the cemetery site’ of. the Yin Dynasty, of 
which the dwelling site is located in Hsiao- 
tun. 

I shall not burden yoti with any detailed 
catalogue of the artifacts discovered from this 
fegion; but it is necessary to acquaint you with 
the general nature of the discoveries. In the 
early twentieth and during ‘that brief period 
known as the Chinese Renaissance, there was 
a very important group’ of intellectuals, _who 
called themselves ‘*‘Doubters of Antiquity”. 


These agnostics disbelieved ancient Chinese- 


traditions in toto, and made the claim that the 
so-called Yin Dynasty was still in a stone age, 
whatever its meaning. Most of these ‘‘Doubters” 
were trained at the feet of the eminent Chang 
Ping-lin, and rebelled against their master in 
the tide of the Renaissance, but without much 


positive contribution. This period of vigorous 


intellectual chaos, however, is not without its 
social value; at least it helped to hasten the 
birth of scientific archaeology in China, al- 
though scientific archaeology subsequently prov- 
ed that both Chang Ping-lin and his rebellious 
pupils were in the wrong, as far as Chinese 


antiquity is concerned. 

The total yield of inscribed oracle bones from 
twelve seasons’ diggings at Hsiagt’un amounts 
- to 24,918 pieces, according to the latest estimate 
of the Institute; -so, it dispelled, ‘once for all, 
any doubt about the ‘genuineness of the oracle 
bone inscriptions. This, of course, does not 
mean: that in the curio markets there are’ no 
fakes. It definitely proves, however, that those 
forgeries are copies. of something historically 
real. In the case of the employment of bronze 
in the Yin Dynasty, hundreds of: articles‘ were 
found from the site of Hsiao-t'un alone, rang- 
ing from ceremonial vessels to weapons and 
articles of daily use. Besides, there were alsa 
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discovered casting motilds, pottery articles used 
in connection ‘with’ thé’ bronze’ foundry, ‘and 
ingots of tin as ‘well as copper°ore like ‘niala- 
chite. All these ‘show clearly that not only the 
Yin Dynasty was in a full-bloomed bronze ‘age, 
but also Hsiao-t’un. was actually one ‘of the 
centers of the bronze industry in the Far “East 
in the latter part of the second milicnium 
B. C. So those Doubters of Antiquity stopped 
their utterance of some of the most flaming 
nonsense, as soon as the discoveries at Anyang 
were made known; 

Systematic study of the individual characters 
and the ‘exact contents of the oracle ‘bone’ 'in- 
scriptions, initiated first’ by “Sun ° Yi-jang and 
followed by the brilliant’ efforts of Professor 
Wang Kuo-wei and’ members of the ‘National 
Research Institute, led to the important toncle- 
sion that the Genealogy of the Royal House’ of 
the Yin Dynasty, as recorded by SsuMa Chien 
is correct’ almost beyond any’ dispute. ° ‘Practi- 
cally all the ‘names on ‘the’ list of Kings which 
appear in SsuMa Ch'ien"s chapter on the Yin 
Dynasty in thé Mémoires “Hittoriques, are also 
found in the inscriptions of the newly ‘dis- 
covered archaeological ‘specimens. ‘The Yin 
people © were devoted antestor worshippers. 
Ceremonies were performed and sacrificial ‘of- - 
ferings were made at regular intervals. On‘each 
occasion, the name of ‘the particular ‘ancéstor 
to whom the offerings ‘were made or ‘from 
whom advice was sought, was mentioned in the 
fecords of divination and incised -on the bones 
used for this’ purpose.'°: Sometimes; when “@ - 
major service was to take place, all the ances- 
tors or’a number of them ‘might be worship 
ped collectively, then a whole list of the names 
of the kings and qutens in’ a definite’ otder 
would appear in the oracle bone scripts. Spect- 
mens with ‘such records ate the most’ extraot- 
dinarily valuable, as’ they ‘furnish, ‘in addition 
to the names Of individual kings and queens; 
also the order “of suctession ‘of ‘the ° Various 
rulers. It is on the Basie of inscriptions of this 
type, that the late Professor Wang  Kito-wer 
Succeeded in the reconstructing of ‘the Genea- 
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logy of the House of Yin and. reaffirmed the 
high authenticity of the source materials of the 
Memoires Historiques by Ssu-ma Chien, written 
more than two thousand years ago. 

Professor Wang's effort to check and cross- 
check the archaeological discoveries. with various 
ancient historical. documents and vice versa 
was. particularly. fortunate, because in. the 
successful accomplishment of his work, we 
find not only a substantial identification of the 
archaeological records with historical traditions, 
but also a strong link of history to prehistory. 
Works along this line have been further elab- 
orated by archacologists of .Academia Sinica in 
the field, and new links appeared in the various 
tomb contents and pit deposits, where inscribed 
oracle. bones were. associated with bronzes, 
bronzes found . together 
various other artifacts .whose, history canbe 
traced back to ages of even. greater antiquity. 
In these links, early Chinese history was found 
merged into protohistory, and protohistory into 
prehistory in close succession. 

One. of the most interesting groups of ma- 
terial evidences. discovered at Hsiao-t’'un and 
most fitting to illustrate these relations, is the 
finding of a vast number of uninscribed oracle 
bones, made both of tortoise shells and ox 
scapula: drilled, scorched and ‘with crack signs, 
in which were found answers to queries ac- 
cording. to ancient prescriptions, but without 
the incised characters as generally known. These 
scapulimancy were 


with -potteries and 


unwritten documents . of 
evidently the earlier form and the forerunner 
of the inscribed bones; at the same time, they 
also. represented an advanced stage of this 
occult. practice, of which the more primitive 
form. had. left, its evidences in the remains of 
the. neolithic Black: Pottery Culture.in. Ch’eng- 
tzu-yai,, where at least six authentic pieces. of 
oracle bones were. discovered from. the lower 
stratum, .They were prepared in a much. more 
¢lementary, way; the. bones are.the shoulder 
blades of ox and deer; no. tortoise: shell was 
employed. ' 

So it became increasingly clear in: the course 
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of.our excavations in North China, that only — 


the royal house of the Yin Dynasty had devel- 
oped the means and enjoyed the privilege. of 
putting on record by inscriptions of. queries 
made and answers given, while the commoners 
in this era, though equally devoted to this 
occult practice, had to be satisfied with the 
crack signs, unrecorded, The latter was cer- 
tainly the more ancient usage inherited from 
the neolithic age that left its remains on the 
Shantung peninsula. and the Huai. River. valley 


as their centers. Scapulimancy, on. the. basis 


of these findings, evidently originated among © 


the people used to cattle and deer breeding, 
probably still nomadic, certainly without any 
writing, but with plenty of rituals and super- 
stitions. Both the writing and the employment 
of tortoise shells are Yin innovations; they did 
not make much use of the shoulder blade of 
deer, in spite of the fact that more than one 
species of this animal thrived in the neighbor- 
hood of Anyang during this period. Whether 
the Black Pottery people were the . originators 
of scapulimancy or not is difficult to say; but 
the place of its origin may be located with 
some degree of assurance within the sphere of 
the Lungshan Culture. , 

While scapulimancy was evolved from a 
remote past in.the Far East submerged beyond 
the latest phase of neolithic culture in North 
China, the development of the bronze. dagger- 
axe Ko (%,) lasted more. than. one: thousand. 
years from the mid-Yin period (c. 1400 B,.C.), 
all through the long reign of the Chou Dynasty, 
down to the time of Ch'in Shih Huang Ti. 
(c. 246-210 B. C,),; when. this. weapon finally 


merged with the spearhead, and developed into § 
— eult 


Chi (#). I have elsewhere traced the evolu- 
tion of this particular fighting implement. and 


found that the. dagger-axe.of the Yin period jis 


typologically the simplest, witha crude, haft- 
ing technique, a blunt .posterior part and ‘no 
necking at all. The first; development of ‘Ha’ 
or necking, took place in the . early. Chow 
period; it was gradually lengthened in- the 
course of time, till finally the .standard type 
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of K’ao Kung CAi's model description was fully 


evolved in the period »of the Warring States. 
The result of this study established two points: 
1. the classical type of Ko prescribed by the 
text of K'ao Kung Chi was a late’ Chou devel- 
opment; it did not ‘exist in early Chou or Yin; 
2. the morphological development through a 
period of over one thousand years, as shown 
by collections of the various periods, indicates 
a systematic endeavor made at the improve: 
ment of this’ weapon, with «many trials and 
errors and a firm effort to achieve »:perfection. 
The weapon was therefore invented by the Yin 
people and devloped by the Chou continuously 
without any interruption. The typological evolu- 
tion of this fighting implement serves to «link 
the Yin and the Chou cultures together:‘on -a 
common foundation, which had ‘never been so 
clear before the days of» scientific archacology. 

The bronze works of':the Yin Dynasty, ‘of 
which the dagger-axe Ko constitutes only, a 
minor example, are also typologically linked to 
the Stone Age Culture of North China, through 
a series of comparative studies: of. potteries and 
stone artifacts. Many of the magnificent: bronze 
articles, discovered in Anyang derived their 
forms from neolithic prototypes: the, shapes. of 
bronze vessels followed, those made of pottery 
and wood, and bronze tools and weapons copied 
faithfully shapes of those’ of, the stone. The 
continuity of forms exhibited through different 
media furnish another clue, indicating the. close 
relationship of the Yin Culture .to the ’ culeure 
developed.in the neolithic age. 

The: Yin Dynasty certainly. introduced) many 
new elements not found in-any of the. earlier 
gsemains; these new clagpents had. enriched. the 
cultural contents, of Early China .and. inspired 
subsequently the creative genius of the Chou 
Dynasty... Some of, them need, :a‘ more com: 
prehensive and, detailed study. before a definite 
opinion could be pronounced: as to their begin- 
nings and sudden appearance in» China. during 
this period; and to, what extent and degree; the 
Yin people were responsible for these introduc- 
tions., Under -this., heading, -I , should: like ‘to 
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place such items as the system. of ‘writing as 
found: on the oracle bones; the ‘chariot and the 
horse complex, and large-scaled human sacrifice, 
The easy way out ‘would: -be of course to ate 
tribute all these elements to. foreign. sources, 
But there are difficulties, aside from the chrono 
logical puzzle.. The case ofthe oracle bone 
writing illustrates this point. There are: more 
than. two thousands of these characters, decis 
phered and undcciphered. Many of these charac+ 
ters were highly evolved and -must have. taken 
some time to reach the stage as found om the 
oracle bones.. The problem is,. where did. .this 
evolution take place? ».Similar question may be 
asked of other newly introduced. cultural traits 
ofthe Yin.:time.: There is;.of course; a number 
of discoveries from Hsiao-t’un that definitely 
show the many-sided contacts with the: outside 
world China»must have had during the: Yin ' 
Dynasty, and even earlier. Among the bronzes; 
there are examples like the-socketed celts. and 
socketed spearheads; among petteries, the trum- 
pet-shaped and. round-bottomed jars; among 
stone artifacts, the. T-shaped axe: all these.were 
evidently results of acculturation, and serve as 
substantial indications of.,China’s intercourse 
with the Far. West as, carly .as the second 
millenium B.C. 

If the. cultural. contents of the Yin Riuasaas 
as shown by the Anyang reniains is to be out- 
lined as. a whole, the typically.oriental factors, 
it seems. to me, apart from the. written, scripts, 
are the. following “three . features, . They are 
scapulimancy, sericulture, and decorative art 
There is little, doubt. that: all..these three ele- 
ments ofiginated and were developed in. North 


- China, -representing respectively. the. religious, 


economic and artistic life of the. early Chinese, 
prior to the beginning. of the. Chou. Dynasty,.; 
» About. the occult. practice .of . scapulimancy, 
it'is important; to,,note. that.it. was. known 
neithes to, the ancient Mesopotamians, Hebrews, 
Egyptians, mor. .to,.the, Greeks, .Etruséans, 
Romans, although siace the. Christian. ¢tag:it 
had spread.far.and wide in Europe iandNosth 
Africa, The fact that many of:the.oracle-bonés 
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fromethe»Anyang remains were inscribed with 
the ancient Chinese ‘scripts, and upto the 
present, they constitute almost the only. source 
of the earliest Chinese writing discovered by 
modern archaeology, indécates the importance 
of the role scapulimancy vlayed in the develop- 
ment of the cultural life of this . period. . 
The early history of sericulture has never 


lore that sericulture originated in the reign of 
the Yellow Emperor and invented by ‘his first 
queen, like most folklores, would no doubt 
remain shrouded in ancient mystery. Modern 
archaeology, however, has established the fact 
that the textile industry of silk was one of the 
most important crafts of the Yin Dynasty. 
Silk fabrics, recovered on bronzes of the Yin 
age have been examined by experts. with full 
confirmation as to their true’ nature; and, in 
the Yin scripts, both the character for silkworm 
and that for silk: occur in a number of places. 
An artificially half-cut cocoon of the Bombyx 
mort was dug out by me personally from the 
painted pottery site at Hsi-yin in southern 
Shansi as ‘early as 1926. -Thus, similar to 
scapulimancy, the spinning and weaving indus- 
try of silk began its development in North 
China way back in the neolithic’ age, and had 
remained an exclusively: Chinese cultural com- 
plex till late historical time. Its diffusion to 
the West is a- matter of known history, 

In another paper on the ‘*‘Diverse Backgrounds 
of the Decorative Art of the Yin’ Dynasty,” I 
have discussed in some detail the different 
sources of the art® patterns most commonly 
employed by the artists of this period. ‘What 


theme that the decorative art of the Yin, as 
represented by the bronzes, sculptures and ‘bone 
carvings, in every case shows a uniform attempt 
to combine séveral traditions into one style. 
‘The main. portion of these traditions, diverse 
as they were in their past, was evolved in ‘the 
Fac. East with North China as the center. The 
outcome of these synthetic efforts was the crea- 
tion and the? development of-an- art system, 
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been properly worked out; the mythological - 


is particularly emphasized in this paper .is the ~ 


































‘balanced in composition and highly. individualis. J th 
tic in style; it is a style that-not only led te | dec 
the further evolution. in. the Chou Dynasty,. but ft iof 
also inspired many local developments. in dif @ val 
ferent regions surrounding the whole Pacifig 9 ski 
area. It is essentially a symbolic art, dominated J sin 
by animal motifs, at the same time still retains § ed 
ing a number of patterns: geometrical in ap. a cal 
pearance. In this art, a discerning eye may be § tha 
able to find the fusion of decorative elements — of | 
originally developed .in. the Painted Pottery § ha 
Culture, the Black, Pottery Culture, and a Wood, § dire 
carving Culture. Specimens of this art, that tare, 
survived the onset of time,» whether in bronzes 7 heis 
or jades, stone sculptures or -bone-carvings’ all § tran 
show a vigour and ingenuity seldom excelled §  fere 
by other art groups, prior to the beginning. of . Basi 
the first millenium B, C. ones HB ence 
. Students of the ancient Chinese bronzes are § ¢ess 
all aware of the fact ‘that without an adequate % of} 
supply of archaeological evidences, it is one of @ the) 
the most difficult tasks to draw a line between 9 men 
the Yin and the Early Chow style of the bronze ; for 
decoration. Nothing illustrates better the essens Dav 
tial continuity of the Yin and the Western Art 3 for 
than this puzzling experience of the connoisseurs BB ¢oric 
three thousand years after :their creation. 5 is 7 
The Chou people were ethnically by no u the | 
means much different from the Yin.. Whatever 9 of ¢1 
political and social changes they effected after 9 jnna 
the seizure of the ruling power from the Yin § | p, 
was done purely out of political considerations, § + 
rather than following the dictates of tribal Fat 
custom, The true relation between the Yin and § - 
the Chou has been much clarified by a number 7 L 
of recent historical researches. It has been J 
shown by verses in th@*Book of Poetry that the cal 
Chou and the Yin, had intermarried for two § « 
generations. The mother of ‘the founder of § 
the Chow Dynasty ‘was a’ Yin princess.) Thus § © 
the Chou succession to the Yin, as the sover- 
sign power of the ancient Chinese Empire, ‘in 
the nomenclature of the ethnologists, may be § * 
simply a case related to the avunculate. a 
While the Chou people were ethnically closely § - 
related to the Yin, the same’ cannot be said of § 0: 
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the Yin's relations with their aeneolithic pre- 
decessors according to the preliminary. results 
of physical anthropology. The average alpha- 
value of seven direct’ measurements, on the 
skulls of the Yin series im comparison with 
similar measurements of Davidson Black’s Pool- 
ed Prehistorical Series of North China has been 
calculated; and the result shows a difference 
that speaks of uncertainty of common: origin 
of these:two series. The Yin skwills are bigger 
than the prehistorical series in’ all the seven 
direct measurements taken for com parison: they 
are, head length and head breadth, auricular 
height and basion-bregma height, sagittal arc, 
transversal vertical arc, and horizontal circum- 
ference; the last two measurements and the 
basion-bregma height show the biggest differ- 
ences. The Yin people, in other words,  pos- 
sessed a bigger head than the prehistorical folks 
of North’ China. The average cranial index of 
the Hou-chia-chuang skulls based on 135 measure- 
qnents of the adult males, is 76.96; the average 
for the 25 aeneolithic «series; ‘reported by 
Davidson Black is 74.96, while the mean value 
for the: 40 specimens of Black’s Pooled Prehis- 
torical Series, including the 25 aeneolithic skulls, 
is 76.00.' There was an evident increase’ of 
the brachycephalic element in the composition 
of the Yin population as compared with the 
inhabitants of the prehistorical period. 

* But this must not te taken as an indication 


of any fundamental change of the ethnical com- 
position of the Yin Dynasty population as com- 
pared with the aeneolithic period, The limited 
number of measurements and traits chosen for 
comparison scarcely justifies any basic conclu- 
sion of this kind. Besides, there is hardly any 
doubt that the Yin people were essentially 
mongoloid, just as the inhabitants of North 
China in the prehistorical period were, and the 
Chinese of the -historical period . have.always 
been. I have examined,) at’, random, most’ of 
the upper frontal incisors: still existant and. im 
tact in the. Hou-chiachuang skulls, and. found 
them all shovel-shaped,; It isa «well-known 
theory that this particular morphological eharac- 
ter is distinctively mongolian. The- almost 
universal presence of such.a physical trait among 
the Hou-chia-chuang skulls:is sufficient: to prove 
their racial character. 5 

China is continental in size; ds abaiaal 
changes that may have taken place in this area, 
have been on’ a continental scales The cultural 
and racial history’ of China: is) comparable in 
magnitude with those of the whole of Europei 
Only viewed from this angle and studied on this 
basis may a proper pérspective > be» gained in 
the interpretation of Chinese ancient history 
and her archacological remains. 


*'A paper presented before a joint session af the Eighth 
Pacific Science Congress and the Fourth Far Eastern Pre- 
historic Congress held at Manila, P. I. in November 1953, 
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The treasures of a Prince are three: 


land, people, and public 


affairs. He who treasures jewels and jades will -bring disaster on 


his own head. 
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News from the Mainland 4 _ 


Reds..Wipe out 40,000,000 in 4 Years 
® y ccording to statistics compiled from - var- 


ious official Communist reports, the 
Chinese Reds have directly or indirectly caused 
the “death of some 43,400,000: people on the 
tnainland in the past four years. 
This shocking figure is broken down as 
follows: 
(1)'* 12,700,000 were executed as ‘‘reactionary 
and ‘‘local bandits” 
suppression 


elements,”* **special agents” 
during the ‘‘anti - revolutionary 
campaign.” 

(2): 17,300,000 were executed:as ‘*‘landlords,” 
and ‘‘dissidents’’ during the 
Another 1,700,000 


and their dependents were starved 


‘wealthy. farmers,” 
period of ‘‘land reform.” 
landlords” 
to death or forced to commit suicide after they 
had been driven. from their homes. 

(3) 450,000 Communist workers were *‘liqui- 
and 60,000 ‘undesirable’: 
and workers were executed during the ‘‘anti-3 
campaign.” 

(4) 420,000 merchants and their family mem- 
bers were cither executed, starved to death in 
prison or forced to commit suicide during the 


businessmen 


*tanti-5 campaign.” 

(5) 1,200,000 were killed or disabled in the 
Korean War. Another 500,000 medical and 
transportation workers and conscripted laborers 
were killed by bombs or died of cold and 
diseases. 

(6) 700,000 people were killed as a result 
of the implementation of the *‘New Marriage 
Law.” ; 

(7) 17,000 
political workers were killed in Indo-China. 

(8) 5,000 people were executed as a result 
of the “judicial reform.” 


**volunteers,” technicians and 
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(9) 7,200,000 people were starved to death IMP 1 
as a result of man-made famines. Another — 000 x 
120,000 died in floods or of epidemics. oa Lg 49% 

(10) 50, 000 Catholics, Protestants; i The 
Taoists and Moslems. were executed. Anothe 


ff People 

130,000 victims of religious persecution have re nc 
been imprisoned or banished. if ot i 
(11) 140,000 were killed in the course of the.” ins 
‘tdemocratic reform.” © Bcomm 





(12) 100,000 were beaten to death or executs Centra 
ed in food riots. > Bad m 
(13) 100,000 people belonging to the minor = jous tr 
ity races were killed in the course of the” ule 0 
‘*regional self-government movement.” ‘lewas 
(14) 600,000 mine workers. died. of exhaus. the nec 
tion or tuberculosis in the ‘increase production, ‘the w 
and climinate waste campaign.” ' Bupon « 
(15) 120,000 “questionable elements’ were Bi, . , 
imprisoned or executed for having gone. inte” ‘Prov 
hiding during the census-taking prior to the” | F alocati 
holding of ‘‘general elections.” Hy 006 
In addition to the above, there are at lease |B ment” 
7,000,000 ‘‘reform through labor” victims in ‘munist 
the various collective farms and ‘mines, and #4, 1 
9,000,000 labor conscripts in the Hwai River § 
project and other projects. Another. 1,600,000 Bo. ;.; 
are engaged in railway and highway construc- 
tion projects in the Northwest, Southwest and 
Central South areas. It is not. known ho 
many of these conscripted laborers have died, 
or how many widows and orphans have bee: 

left to shift for themselves. 
—(Kung Sheung Daily News) 


‘Backs Launch Mammoth Bond Drive | 

















000,000 
mural as 


‘Kkcording to a Peiping broadcast on December e farm 
11, the Chinese Communist ‘Central People’s try hav 
Government” has decided to issue ‘*NationaliMhad bee 
Economic Reconstruction Bonds for 1954” toMMfel] sho 
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the amount of some HK$1,452,000,000 in order 
to “step up the economic reconstruction: of the 
gation and to raise the cultural and living 
gandard of the people.” . It was further an- 
B pounced that the bonds would be issued as 
¢ from January, 1954. 

»"@ The bonds, which are im denominations of 





é JMP10,000, JMP20,000, JMP50,000, JMP100,- 
* 000 and JMP500,000, bear an annual’ interest 
‘Bof 4% payable on September 30 as from 1955. 
' B The bonds, which will be issued by The 
People’s Bank of China’’ and its subsidiaries, 
© 8 are not permitted to be circulated as currency 
‘Bor mortgaged. 
© @ Instructions have been issued by the Chinese 
‘BCommunist: ‘‘Administrative Council of the 
ry Central People’s Government” ‘tothe provincial 
* aad municipal “‘governments” and :to the var 
Pious trade and professional: groups to push the 
© Bale of the bonds according to’ stipulations. 
Bitwas said in the instructions that in view of 
i the need to strengthen the ‘‘nation™ and improve 
M Bthe welfare of the people, it was ‘incumbent 
‘upon everyone to contribute his utmost in mak- 
© Bing a success of the bond drive. 
0 @ Provisions have also been made regarding the 
: allocation of these bonds. Out of JMP4,200,- 
100,000,000 to be sold in the cities, the “govern- 
Bent” organizations, the armed forces, Com- 














Bounist cadres, cultural and educational workers 
Bae to be responsible for JMP1,000,000,000,000, 
Bwhile the privare enterprises, the private owners 
of joint enterprises and the civilian population 
“Bare. to be. responsible for. JMP3,200,000,000,000. 
4 Ithas also been stipulated that JMP1,800,000,- 
“9 000,000 worth of bonds. are to be sold in ‘the 
: tural areas. ’ 
—(Kung Sheung Daily News) 


"Reds Further Tighten People’s Belt 


>a In recent weeks, Chinese Communist official 

4 teports have publicly admitted that a number 
et Hof farming districts in various parts of the coun- 
CSitry have failed to harvest as miuch food as 
1 mad been expected. In Northeast China, which 
t@@tell short of the food production goal, such 
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areas included ‘Sunghuakiang,>\Nenkiang ‘dnd 
Tanchou;' while im :thevprovince of: Shantung; 
the: harvest: ‘was bad’ in Loyang; Chungwei ‘and 
Hochai«:) In certain. farming: ‘districts':in bork! 
Hopei: and: Haniin, the ‘peasants: have’! been: 
unable to reap the anticipated’ bumper iharvests.! 
The Peiping:‘‘People's Daily’ recently reported 
that this year's.total food: collection on ithe main+* 
land-had been reduced by nearly:30: per )cent: im 
comparison with last -year's:figures? «> wolt/ og 
Meanwhile; as a result of the «increase: ofy 
population in the urban. areas;:coupled iwithy 
the ill-effects of: the-spring: food» shortage, the 
Chinese Communist :authorities‘have been ‘sorely « 
perplexed’ by the food. shortage problem, © They: 
have decided.ito ‘tackle the food shortage sptab- 
lem in two ways. First, they winrends to> im? 
crease the amount of’ food: tobe : requisitioned 
from ‘the suppliers; and::second,*:thty > plam tos 
further «reduce ‘the seni of food :: atau 
by the peoples: nogigise . eds saele 
In its October+15 issue, din. Siesaalia Ta King: 
Pao disclosed that in order to acquiresthe-eurplus? 
stocks of food ‘ producers}: the ‘authorities: hado 
upped the official buying ‘price for highiogradé® 
rice from JMP45,000 per picul (last-year's figure)’ 
to JMP55,000. «According: to! the:samen-vernacsi 
ular, the authorities have issued. directives to 
Communist Party cadres .to coordinate . their 
efforts with those of “government” agencies in - 
requisitioning fod: from! the suppliers::) »< 5 
As> a ‘result vof;') these efforts; , Communist: 
purchasing agencies ‘have been: able:to increase! 
their purchases by ' 122.47, per cent incthe East: 
China region’and’ by 34.38: pericent>in the 
Central-South.:China region “in ‘the: first ten’ 
months of this year as compared with: the core 
responding period last year. In Hunan) ‘acdord~ 
ing to “official ‘mainland « reports, putthating 
agencies have been able to buy some 24.9 per 
cent more food this year than last year. Even 
in Honan and Shantung provinces, which suf- 
fered greatly from natural calamities this year, 
the authorities were able to increase by~ 140 


per cent their food purchases, these reports 


claim... 








sumption, the Reds have taken ‘the following 
steps. First; in. rural districts, .the peasants 
have’ been encouraged to. consume subsidiary 
food items instead of rite. ..Espécially «in the 
famine-stricken ateas, the people are urged ta 
eat more vegetables and -less rice’ and: to ‘reduce 
the number of méals from three to:two. »People 
who hold :surplus food stocks: are called upon to 
go slow on their food consumption ‘and. save 
what»they can to tide them over the difficult 
period next. spring. 

Secondly; the Chinese: Reds ‘have: slashed the 
rice ration for: their -fighting: men, including 
the “*volunteers”” in: Korta, by’ one ounce. 

Thirdly, they have asinerena thé use.of rice 
for: distilling wine. ; 
bAlthough the Chinese’ Communist hierarchy 
are aware of the ‘seriousness of the:food shortage 
now: confronting they mainJand,(:they have not 
slackened the shipment of food supplies to 
Soviet Russia'-and its Huropean:-satellites. in 
exchange for strategic - materials... Under «such 
cinctu mstances; it is expected that iat-least one- 


third ofthe entire farming: population in Red; 


China will have-to live on :semi-starvation diets 
in. the, early: months: of next. year. j 
—(Democratic Review) 


“5-Year Plan” Brings Shortages 


The first: year: of the Chinese »Communist 
“Five-Year Plan” is fast drawing to a close, 
but since its-inauguration early this year, the 
sufferings of the people on the mainland) have 
been greatly intensified. [n the words of Chen 
¥i,; Shanghai ‘“‘Mdyor,”’ the. period of suffering 
on the part of the -people -will go on for another 
ten years. 

» The ‘*Five-Year Plan’’ was adopted immedia- 


As regards the problem of reducing food con-. 





tely following the failure of the:*‘Anti-Amerig, 
Aid-Korea Campaign.” The Chinese Reds hope 
to step up the production of military suppligg 
for further aggression. Indications are tha 
they will not calla halt to this policy unt 
the manpower and natural’ fésources on th 
mainland have been: completely exhausted. 
In view of . this’ policy, life in continental 
China has gone from bad to worse. In ac of i 
dance with the terms of the trade agreement - 
signed with the Netherlands and the Sovigf ¥ 
Union, the Chinese Reds have been shipping an 
large quantities of soybeans, bean cakes andi o¢ ,, 
ground nuts to these countries. Due to the “signi 
shortage of edible oil, the people on the main. whic 


land are mostly using tung oil’ for cookings ‘thes 
They boil it with garlic in order to- ‘kill the Com. 
unpleasant odor before using it. They ha ¢ As 
been told that. even tung oil might not be Chia: 


available in: the future. 
Rubber shoes have become luxuries. . Thosti the f, 
who are used to wearing rubber shoes hayeg 
been advised to switch to wooden clogs. Beca st 
most of the hog bristles are being exported 
prices for toothbrushes have been going up andy 
up. The Reds have banned the import of 
chemicals for manufacturing toothbrush hand} sn 
so that even a toothbrush handle is worth h lf ‘gai 
a catty of oil. 1 
Since last year, the Reds have been exportingy 
large quantities of canned pork. to the Soviet b 
Union and its European satellites. Only fresh 
fish and poultry are now being shipped 0 
Hongkong and Macao for what Soreiga exchang ¢ ' 
they may bring. i 
But this is only a foretaste of a new era ie 
which the people will be called upon to b “at 
even greater hardships as time goes on. 
—(China’s Voi 
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‘Bhave the courage to resist it openly,” 
“@the circumstance, the paper added, the only 


Chinese Press. Opinion. 


Chiang-Rhee Joint Statement 


hile. it would be too. carly to. .predict 
VY what the recent visit of President Syng- 
man Rhee to Taiwan will.lead to, the.consensus 
of press opinion in Free China attached great 
significance to the Chiang-Rhee joint; statement 
which is generally regarded as. a milestone, in 
the struggle of the free world against totalitarian 
Communism, 

Asserting that the appeal. made by President 
Chiang and President Rhee for the organiza- 


B tion of a united, anti-Communist ;front,,by. all 


the free Asiatic countries should have the whole- 
hearted support of all. freedom-loving peoples 
bB of the world, the Central Daily News. editori- 
WB alized on November 29 that China and Korea 
know from their-long and bitter. experiences 
that to talk peace with the Communists would 
yg only court disaster. ‘It is a great -tragedy,” 
i said the paper, ‘that mankind can. rarely. be 
benefitted. by the experiences of others. with 


ing® the result that history often..repeats itself, 


i i Though China and Korea have suffered from 
1s Communist aggression the most andthe long- 
We est, there are. other countries in Asia. such as 

the Philippines, Indo-China, Malaya and Burnia 
Bwhose troops have been engaged in constant 


iff war with armed Communists. Even,in India, 


Japan, Indonesia and Ceylon, the Communist 
influence has been mounting. All these. coun- 
tries, -beyond any shadow of doubt, are afraid 
of Communism. But some. of them do not 
Under 


“way to effectively frustrate the aggression. of 
Pworld Communism is to respond .to the .ap- 
Hpeal made by Presidents Chiang and Rhee in 


“$their joint statement. by. organizing without 
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further delay .a united. anti-Communist, front 
in, the | Pacific. . ; 

In »a editorial on the same “days ithe ‘Hse 
Sheng .Pao ‘stated that. the. joint. statement, 
though. short, ; is of great significance and may 
be summed up into. the following five, points: 
(1) Both, China and Kerca! cealize that. Com- 
munism isa menace to human civilization,and 
there is absolutely... no possibility. for the.:co- 
existence ‘of, the free world and, the Communist 
world. They, would continne ,to fight until 
they have .won: complete.freedem ‘for. all...cheir 
people. (2) The: aggressive design of the. Soviet 
imperialists in Asia is a mecessary step , $0..re- 
alize their dream of world conquest,,.The fight 
against, the ‘Communists put,up.by both, China 
and Korea is,. in a sense,..a fight for the. free- 
dom and security of the whole. free. world,...(3) 
The statement, while emphasizing’ the solidar- - 
ity of China and Korea, exhorts all free nations 
in. Asia to organize) a -united,, anti-Commuuist 
front.sc as to. muster.all.avialable,.strength to 
bring about. the: early -defeat,of. the. evil forces 
of the world. (4). The joint, statement expresses 
the. hope-.that all. freedom-loving countries, 
particularly the, United. States . whose. security 
depends. upon the security .of the Pacific . area, 
will give further moral and. .material: support 
to both China, and Korea:;.(5) . The: statement 
solemnly) pledges that the, twe,,countries,, will 
do everything possible to;.sealize. the . principle 
of voluntary. repatriation of the anti-Communist 
Chinese and Korean POWs,, ‘‘This.. statement,” 
concluded the paper, ‘tis a dgcument conspicuous 
for its clear and. plein, language. and: may, well 
prove to be the. guiding. principle. in. the futuse 
conduct.of foreign relations . between the. two 
anti-Com munist: countries,” » A euite 

Declaring that the Chiang-Rhee ising. nate- 


"ee 





ment is of great significance in the struggle 
of the free world against Communist aggres- 
sion, the Chung Hua Jik Pao editorialized on 
November 29 that ‘‘all should realize the fact 
that the final Communist’ geal’ is. to. conquer 
the whole world. Therefore, the anti-Com- 
munist struggle which is being carried on by 
the: Republics of’ China ‘and Korea ‘will *affect 
not merely these two countries - but’’ also’ the 
peace and security’ of ~Asia’ and the freedom 
dnd 'welfaré'‘of people’ the world over. ‘*To 
effectivély resist ‘the Communist. aggression,” 
the “paper continued, “*‘calls for the united 
efforts of ‘the whole free world afd an‘ overall 
plan.“President Chiang has long advocated an 
allianee of all ‘anti-Communist’ countries: in 
Asia, which opinion is also shared by the Korean 
Président: Now that the Communists are con- 
céntrating all ‘their aggressive forces “in Asia, 
suéh-an alliance’ cannot be’ further delayed. 
‘The present Communist “strategy,” the paper 
said, “aims at dividing the democratic * world 
and at ‘the same’ time leaving the United States 
isolated. *Thotigh for the moment Asia is ap- 
parently their objective, their ‘final ‘goal*is no 
other than the subjugation of the United States. 
If both “Asia and* Eurape shoud fall into their 
hands, ‘the position ‘of the United ‘States would 
be quite untenable, ‘no.matter how strong ‘her 
military position may be.” The paper’ called 
upon all the free nations both in “Asia and 
Europe to join’ hands in their common crusade 
against the Red menace and urged the United 
States to give all her moral and ‘material sup- 
port to the formation of a united anti-Com- 
munist alliance similar in nature to the North 
Atlantic '“Freaty © Organization. 
added the paper, “**the key to the solution of 
the ‘world problem still lies Far East 
which’ depends in turn’ upon the recovery of 
the Chinese mainland.’ As Congressman’ Wal- 
ter’ Judd’ has “pointed out, '‘<‘the ‘Chinese Com: 
muhists are not unlike cancers whose removal 
is absolutely: necessary to the restoration of the 
security in the Far East and the peace of the 
world.” 


**However,” 


in’ the 
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The historic meeting of two staunch anth@ 




















1 
Communist leaders in the Far East was a pre e oo 
liminary but necessary step in the formation ab 
ofan anti-Communist front of all anti-Com™ fy 
munist _Asiatic nations, said the co 48 wi 
Daily editorially on November 30. “With we 
their long years of experience in the anth! Ja 
Communist struggle,”’ the paper opined **wh ‘. fac 
ever they may have to say would be of m ch to 
value to,all other countries ‘in Asia. In fight. * fe 
ing against Red aggression, all the Asiatic na qu 
tions should be aware of ‘the fact that they® he: 
may cither join the side of the democratie: ae 
camp or that of -the Communist camp. T fo 
is no third road. Asia may be backward © Pa 
industrial development, but it is rich in’ ma on: 
power, natural resources and cultural ‘herit stil 
Whether the Asiatics could with their wisd eff 
and’ will power organize ‘an anti-Communi the 
front will determine their future role in them © | 
family of nations.” “The fate of Asia,” in the €o 
opinion of the paper, “tis closely ‘related to that to 
of the world, And the anti-Communist front iM ge! 
Asia cannot be construed to mean an Asiatil ; S Po. 
‘Monroe Doctrine’ but can only be regarded te 
‘a strong link in the fight against the Red menaé ft eT 
by the freé- world. The anti-Communist poli y pay 
pursued by’ the Republics of China and Kored@ gn¢ 
is most realistic and is also the only policy y ap 
which all other Asiatic nations’ would do = Sor 
to follow not merely - thei¢ own sake but get 
also for world peace,’ ting 
The joint Chiang-Rhee statement is ‘so far “ ste] 
the most concrete proposal for the formation® - an 
of an anti-Communist alliance by the count ies Ter 
in the Pacific, editorialized the Kung Lun P % lay 
on November 30. At a time when India an@@ 4); 
the ‘puppet regime in Peiping are rumored 8 ant: 
be contemplating the formation of an ‘Asiatié® . 
alliance," the formation of an anti-Communist® 
alliance of all free countries in the Pacific #® 7 
most timely. Such! an alliance,” opined th€B ing; 
paper, ‘if it could ever ‘be realized, should p : her 
ferably be a military alliance: Should there BER pre, 
no strings attached to it ‘requiring its comm 4); 
stituent members’ to counterattack the Com thas 
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wunist aggressors in Asia, ‘both ‘ Free ‘China 
' and the Républic of Koréa would’ unquestion- 
ably be its most devoted and strong members. 
Even the Philippines, Th3iland and Indo-China, 
‘ whose anti-Communist attitude is well known, 
would also willingly join ‘it. In the case of 
Japan, however, it is different. In spite of the 
fact that the United States has long “designed 
to make Japan tHe military center in the Pacific, 
her rearmament program has not proceeded as 
quickly as the military aid given to“her.’ And 
her oscillating position cannot but give the free 
world cause for worry.” The paper went’ on 
to say that if for one reason ‘or another the 
Pacific alliance could not become 4’ military 
one, even a pure anti-Communist alliance would 
still be helpful. Though it may not ‘be as 
effective as a military alliance, it would have 
the benefit of more constituent members, 
Believing that the formation of a Pacific anti- 
Communist alliance is of the utmost importance 
to the free world in the face of the-Comimunist 
self-aggrandizement in the Far East, the China 
Post ‘said editorially on December ‘14 that 
“mere talk cannot serve any practical purpose.” 
“To set an example to the Asian nations,” the 
paper continued, ‘tthe Republic of South Korea 
and Free China should do something to back 
up their words. First of all, the Republic of 
South Korea and Free China should stand to- 
gether against their common enemy by enter- 
ing into a military alliance as’ a preparatory 
step toward the formation of the Paeific alli- 
‘ance. The military alliance between the Republic 
of South’ Korea and Free China will not only 
lay the cornerstone for ‘the Pacific military 
alliance but also give a morale boost to other 
‘anti-Communist nations in the ‘Far East,” 


Bermuda Conference 


The result of the Bermuda Conference as 
indicated in the communique issued on Decem- 
ber 8 by the three participating powers was a 
great disappointment to the Chinese vernaculars 
which were inclined to believe that the West 
has wavered in its stand in face of the strong 
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Soviet ‘peace offensive dnd that’ a global Pan? 
munjom ‘meetitig” is in the ‘making. “*’ ioe 

‘Reading between “the ' tines’ of the Bermuda 
communique, the latest’ three-power nore "te 
Moscow agreeing ‘to a Big Four foreign minis- 
ters conference, ‘and’ the speech of” President 
Eisenhower at the United’ Nations General As’ 
sembly’ soliciting Russia’s cooperation ‘in’ ‘his 
proposed” international atomic’ energy control 
agency, the Combined Daily editorially pointed 
out that the three documents, isstied ‘aiid dé- 
livered on the same day, were but three phases 
of one entity and could only be construed to 
mean that the Bermuda meeting had’ ‘resuleed 
in ‘the adoption of a policy’ of appeasement 
toward the aggressor. Said the paper on De- 
cember 12: ‘The Bermuda communique -éx- 
plicitly ‘expressed the Western ‘hope that’ the 
proposed Big Four foreign’ ministers” miceting 
to be’ held’ on next Jatiuary 4 would make pro- 
gress toward the: settlement of the German 
and Austrian issues and thus toward the solu- 


tion of other major ‘international problems. In 


the Far East ‘and ‘Southeast Asia, the’ West is 
apparently depending on the Korean political 
conference to restore what it calls the #0?mal 
conditions. President Eisenhower's declaration 
that the United States Government will never 
propose or suggest that the Sovier Union ‘sur- 
render what is rightfully hers is another mani- 
festation of the Western stand. The President 
has made it plain that América’ plans‘ to’ open’ 
up a new channe} for peaceful discussions and — 
initiate at least a new approach to the many 
difficult problems that must be’ solved in both 
private and public conferences. But the clearest 
expression of the Western wish is contained ‘in 
the three-power note to Moscow which’ says 
that the forthcoming meeting of the four foreign 
ministers will enable any: participating govern- 
ment to state its views on the question of the 
convocation of a five-power conference with 
the puppet Peiping regime included. Anyone 
who studies the contents of these documents 
cannot question their significance. Have the 
Western powers wavered in their stand in face 











of the strong Soyiet peace offensive? We be- 
lieve the answer is in the affirmative.” 

The paper noted that the convocation of the 
so-called five-power, parley to discuss means of 
easing world tensions.is tantamount to the 
calling of another Panmunjom meeting, ‘*None 
of the outstanding» problems would be settled 
in such a global Panmunjom conference,” it 
stated. ‘‘Its achievements, if any, would be 
like those of the Teheran and Yalta Conferences 
in. which many a free nation was sold down 
river, and a phony peace was created. Despite 
our appreciation of President Eisenhower's wor- 
thy efforts for the promotion of world peace, 
we feel duty-bound to warn the free world 
that another Panmunjom farce should not be 
staged,” 

The Chung Hua jik Pao pitied the ce 
powers for their vain efforts to seek Russian 
understanding by appeasement. “They claimed 
they are acting in good faith,” the paper com- 
mented on December 13. ‘Actually they are 
exposing their-own weaknesses and their mili- 
tary umpreparedness,. for good faith is not the 
language the Russians understand. The solidar- 
ity and the unity of purpose as expressed in 
the Bermuda communique are just empty words. 
What appeared to have been agreed upon at 
the conference can be summed up as follows: 
(1) the acceptance of the Russian proposal to 
call a four-power foreign ministers’ conference 
in Berlin; (2) the approval of continued peace 
talks in Korea; and (3) the decision to ‘carry 
on the war in Indo-China, In other words, the 
‘real, wish of the West is a settlement of the 
German and Austrian issues in Europe and a 
halt of Communist armed aggression in Korea 
and Indo-China. Once Russia caters to the 


wish of the West by agreeing to negotiate, with 
the Big Three. on_ these problems, the desi 
mocracies would be more than willing to on 
cede on many other issues.” & 

Calling the Bermuda Conference Churchill's 3 
brain-child, the China Post said on December | 
4 that time will soon tell that. the. British © 
Prime Minister's. effort to maintain the present 
order by. negotiating with the Reds is, in Pres. 
ident Syngman Rhee’s words, ‘a waste of time 
The paper, on. December 13, © 
“Given the notorious aty 











and energy.” 
further commented: 































_§ was 
titude of that arch-appeaser, Winston Churchill, e get: 
who daily dreams of begging peace from the ‘Big 
masters of the Kremlin, and given the noms § the 
committal attitude of France and the acquiescens hop 
ce of the United States, the Soviet proposal ta — vag 
invite the puppet Peiping regime to_ the sub, B ch 
sequent tive-power conference is likely to be # soli 
carried out without much ado. If and when ff ‘our 
that unfortunate circumstance should come to § are 
pass, it. would.mean the opening of the flood, the. 
gates—the eventual entrance of the Chinese’ § to 5 
Communists into the United Nations and the § Rus: 
acceptance of the puppet Peiping regime as a clos« 
respectable member of the family of: nations: "BP out 

The Post pointed out that the events which | atte: 
happened before and immediately after the § Fou: 
Bermuda Conference have helped to show a & the 
pattern of concessions and downright appease: were 
ment on the part of the Big Three. Appease- ‘ #6¢ 
ment, in the opinion of the papet, would ag: § “onc 
gravate rather than alleviate the world tension & hope 
and would eventually. lead to the peaceful COD. + | | The 
quest of the entire world by the Communist A Far | 
Empire or hasten the outbreak of World. War & treat 
III, cither one of which alternatives is terrible ing : 
to contemplate. a Th 
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Foreign. Press Opinion 


(1) After Bermuda 


n its editorial of December 9, the New York 
] Times stated that ‘*The Bermuda conference 
was never intended for anything but’a personal 
get-together and tour of the horizon: by ‘the 
Big Three statesmen. From that point of view 
the communique contains all that sone could 
hope or expect. Such*statements are perforce 
yague and. general.’ With reference to the 
Churchillian» summation that it “reinforced ‘our 
solidarity, strengthened’our resolve and fortified 
‘our hopes,” the ‘paper commented: © **There 
are generalities, but within their:compass ‘ies 
the most important result.of the meeting: Since 
to split the West is a major objective of the 
Russians, a conferencethat brings the Big Three 
closer together must be. valuable.’ Pointing 
out that,.‘‘the . feature: that attracted most 
attention was the reply to Moscow accepting “a 
Four-Power. meeting of. Foreign Ministers,” 
the paper held that it is, ‘realistic’ that there 
were no preconditions, 

**On the political: side,’’ continued the paper; 
“one can see Secretary Dulles’- hand in . the 
hoped-for peaceful liberation.of Eastern Europe. 
The communique gives the impression, that the 
Far East got secondary attention and no new 
treatment. Presumably the controversies center- 
ing around Red China were not:-blown up.” 

The New York Herald Tribune, while not- 
ing that the western reply to Moscow **probably 
fepresents a certain compromise,” for: there 
were differences*of views:among the Big Three 


in dealing with ‘Russia, editorialized von De-. 


sember 8: 4*These differences are largely mat- 
ters of emphasis. The Bermuda conferees had 
before ,them a specific project, a meeting of 
the foreign ministers of the United States, Great 
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Britain, France and: the Soviet Union.” Recall: 
ing that the proposal, ' originally «made by the 
West, “would have confined discussion to the 
German and Austrian problems,” but “Russia 
at first insisted that any conference should ins 
clude Red China and deal with ‘relaxation ‘of 
tension’ throughout the world,” the paper went 
on to say: “When the West rejected the Soviet 
plan, the Russians suddenly reversed themselves 
in a patent effort to affect the French votre on 
the European Defense Community. They agreed 
to a meeting of the Big Four foreign ministers, 
primarily to take up Germany's fate, but’ with 
the possibility that other questions might *be 
raised.” 

Anticipating that: “Foreign Minister Molotov 
will be able to zaise side issues and attempt 
to ‘capitalize on Western differences ‘over’ Far 
Eastern problems,” the paper opined: **Never- 
theless, if the West remains ‘firm in pressing 
for consideration of Germany as ‘the’ primary 
point on their agenda, there are distinct ben- 
efits to be gained from: the* conference..)\) 
The Russians have made muchof the danger 
of German rearmanment, without ever abandon- 
ing their intent of keeping a Communist ‘citadel: 
within Germany. By forcing the Kremlin’ to 
spell out the implications of this scheme, the 
Western powers'can bring the German ques- 
tion out of the fog of ‘vagué fears and prop- 
agenda ‘which the Communists have fostered 
and back to reality.” ne 

While concéding that ‘‘no’ sttiking new idea 
emerged ftom theconference,”* the Washingion 
Post in’ its editorial of December’ 9 opined? 
“Any conference ought to be judged, however; 
in terms of its é6wh objectives. Few responsible 
persons supposed that the Big Thtee would be 
able to dispose of the tangled situations ‘that 


al 








are keeping the world in a state of turmoil. 
Certainly none of the participants had built up 
such hopes. Rather, the emphasis from the 
beginning was upon drawing closer the ties 
that bind the three powers. In this respect 
the conference apparently was successful.” 

Singling out the agreement on the three- 
power note to’ Moscow as the most notable 
sesult in Bermuda, the paper maintained: ‘‘The 
Russian attempt to divide the three Western 
powers on this issue has failed: We may be 
sure also that the statesmen assembled at Ber- 
muda fully explored the problems that will 
arise at the Berlin conference and agreed upon 
the principles to which they wiil adhere: There 
had been differences, especially between the 
United States and Britain, as to the nature and 
scope of’the proposed Berlin conference. Those 
differences ‘have been resolved. It is doubtless 
true that no gathering of heads of ‘states~ was 
necessary for this purpose, but the Bermuda 
reaffirmation of a commom purpose is good 
tonic for the free world on the eve of the new 
talks with the Russians.” 

Pointing out that ‘The foremost aim ‘of 
American foreign policy is to hold the free 
world together.” the paper concluded: “If the 
conference has contributed to that: aim, as it 
appears to have dome, no further justification 
for it need be sought.” 

**The Bermuda conference,” 
Christian Science Monitor on December 9, *‘set- 


tled one. thing—that there will be a meeting | 


of the foreign ministers of the United States, 
Britain, and France. with Foreign Minister 
Molotov of the Soviet Union.if.Mr. Molotov 
and Premier’ Malenko still wish it, as they did 
two weeks ago,” In answering the questign 
‘What would this accomplish?” the paper 
commented:, ‘‘If.the Communist leaders have 
any disposition. to reduce tensions.in Europe 
they can consent.to some semblance of; self: 
government, or at least self-expression, in So- 
viet. puppet-ruled. East Germany, If they are 
disposed.to.consider peace |in..Asia they can 
facilitate the holding of the political conference 
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editorialized the: 


which the Korean truce envisaged and which ¥ 
Arthur H. Dean, for the United States, hag § 
been trying to arrange.” 

“It wexid not require the presence of Com. ~ 
munist China to make an agreement looking — 
toward the independence and unification of 


Germany,” the paper declared. ‘Therefore, if | ‘wa: 
Moscow presses immediately for a five-power | los 
conference or fails to offer something substan- § Sen 
tial in the matter of German self-determination, * for: 


a4 
Es 


the inference will be justified that it is\ not — ‘den 
really interested in improving international ree seal 
lations but in diverting attention from ratificas | Rey 
tion of the European Defense Community Treas >“ 
ty, penging in France.” a | gon 


*sOne topic we suspect the British would _ the 
have liked to broach at the Bermuda confers | and 
ence,” editorialized the Scripps-Howard newspa. | Chi 
pers on December 3, *¢was the admission of posi 
Red China 'to the United Nations. This subject | and 
goes hand in; hand with the proposal for es cuss 
high-level conference of the Big Four’.”’ After J = 1 
quoting President Eisenhower's statement that Dec 
in the present circumstances the question of | Ptes 
Red China’s admission to the United Nations | pres 
is not open ‘to ‘negotiation at ‘all—not with § Con 
anybody,” the paper asserted: “This is one § # I 
topic on which ‘we can afford to‘close the door. dou 
In all honor and decency, we can't afford not stro! 
to close the door on it. We are anwious and § into 
able, on a mutually helpful basis, to‘co-operate § 9° 
with our allies om a common front against § Sent 
Communist aggression. But there also is such | “ow 
a thing as living ‘with our national conscience _ the 
and self-respect—not to’ mention the practic | “Wi 


futility of any form of appeasement toward th “a How 
Moscow gangster, °° _ chan 
‘We have just fought a three-year war against | abou 
Communist» aggression ‘in ‘Korea! That wat admi 
cost us the lives of more than - 33,000 of qurg Rese 
finest men. :::... Recognition of Red China, eithe 3 E whos 
by admission to: the United’ Nations ‘or by & - the 


more indirect form, could be nothing less than dolla 
a reward for aggression and brutality: It could § Chin 
be nothing: less than a betrayal of the supreme Presi 
sacrifices made by our honored dead.” aq _fores 
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“American opinion, has definitely shaped 
 qgainst this. kind of. deal. with the Chinese 


communists,” editorialized the Oakland Tribune — 


two days later along the same line, “and in 
this connection we note ‘the, petition that: is 
being circulated. throughout the <country..:/.: It 
‘was sponsored by the Committee for One-Mil- 
lion, which is an organization headed. by. former 
Senator.and U. N. Ambassador Austin. It was 
formed to present a public protest against the 
‘demand that communist. China be given. the 
seat in the U. N. now held by the laghianate 
Republic of China.” 

“The purpose of the petition is, therefore,” 
continued the paper, ‘“‘not to. €xert pressure on 
the Chief Executive, who has, already. firmly 
and clearly declared his opposition,.to Red 
China’s admission, but rather to strengthen the 
position of our representatives, in the U. Ni 
and elsewhere when the subject is. under, dis- 
cussion.” 

The Houston Chronicle, in. its, editorial of 
December 4, was not entirely satisfied with 
Ptesident Eisenhower's remark that under the 
present circumstances the question of admitting 
Communist China was not open to negotiation 
at Bermuda or anywhere else. ‘There. is. no 
doubt that a vast majority of Americans are 
strongly opposed to the entry of. Red China 
into the U. N.,”’ jit stated, ‘despite all the 
wooings of the wily Winston Churchill to the 
contrary.” After mentioning that the President 
“owes it to the. American people to explain 
the remark,’’ the paper. raised the . question: 

"What does he mean by ‘present circumstances’? 
How soon does he expect the circumstances to 
change? What circumstances. is he talking 
about? Under what conditions would he favor 
admitting into the U. N. the treacherous. Chi- 
nese Reds who murdered American servicemen, 
whose unwarranted invasion. of Korea to help 
the North Korean Reds .cost. us billions of 
dollars: and whose claim to. representing the 
Chinese people is a transparent: myth?” . ‘‘If 
President Eisenhower's remark.about. China 
foreshadows any contemplated change,.in Ameri- 
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-bue to walk. out.”’ 


can policy,” the paper asserted, “Ameritans had. 
better come forward quickly to let him ree 


how they feel.” 


(2) Breakdown at Pinhal 


‘“‘The breakdown of the talks at Finceuniatit 
commented editorially the Washington Post on 
December 14, “comfirms the hopelessness. of 
the outlook for a Korean: peace conference. 
Over a period of seven. weeks United, Nations 
negotiators have tried to get the, Communists 
to agree to reasonable conditons under, which 
such a conference could be held... They. have 
made no progress.” After. having paid a tribute 
to Mr. Arthur Dean, the United. States. envoys 
for his extreme. patience, ‘the. paper stated: 
“He got up and left the conference. table.only 
when the Communist «negotiators . embarked 
upon a tirade accusing the United States .of 
bad faith. As this. insult;was ‘in a. prepared 
text, it must have been deliberate. It -was 
painfully evident that, having made agreement 
impossible; the Communists were ‘seeking «to 
shift responsibility for the failure tothe ae 
States,” 

‘The collapse of the preliminary acid 
for a Korean political conference,.coupled with 
the refusal. of .Americam »prisoners to be. in- 
terviewed. on repatriation unless the. South 
Kofeans do likewise,” editorialized the New 
York Herald \Tribune on the same. day, ‘adds 
up to a policy of total! obstruction on the part 
of the Communists. For days the conference 
talks had been degenerating, on the Communist 
side, with the inclusion. of. more and more 
abuse and irreievancies, until the American: tep- 
resentative believed that he had no. recourse 


‘It is by no means.clear,’’., the. paper. con- 
tinued, ‘‘what. end the Communists havé ‘in 
mind by this obviously concerted program. They . 
may, of course, be secking nothing more than 
postponement. ot the. political. conference and 
of the release:.of prisoners of war. under, the 
armistice. agreement..,... It. is also possible.that 
the. Reds hope to.throw the whole question. of 
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Korea b&k into the United Nations, where they 
may be able to make | propaganda for “Red 
China's inclusion in the world organization.” 
The New York Times in its editorial of De- 
cember 14, while pointing out that Mr. Dean's 
walkout represented a protest against the whole 
Communist procedure of dilatory tactics, de- 
clared: **Thus, at the end: of seven unpleasant 
weeks of presumptive negotiation, the issue of 
whether or not the Communists actually want 
a conference at all has been: put up to them 
There has been an obviously grow- 
Dean and 


once more. 
ing conviction on the part of Mr. 
his associates that there was no such Commu- 
nist desire and the optimism with which he 
entered the negotiation has been gradually 
évaporating.:....Presumably the question will 
then go back to the United Nations for further 
argument, which is probably what the Com- 
munists wanted inthe first place.” 

In their editorials of December. 11 and 12 
respectively, while the Kansas City Evening 
Star opined that “the Reds are trying to use 
our eagerness for a Korean peace as blackmail 
device to get Communist China into the United 
Nations,” the Philadelphia Inquirer asserted: 
«We must not tolerate any strong-arm move 
of that character. Instead of fostering peaceful 
solutions it would strike a gigantic blow at 
world peace hopes.”’ 

The .New York Wall Street:Journal in its 
éditorial of December 14 maintained that ‘‘it 
is neither surprising nor necessarily dangerous” 
for the breakdown at Panmunjom, © ‘‘The hold- 
img of a peace conference by itself guarantees 
nothing. Even a peace treaty, if that ever 
materializes, will guarantee nothing unless the 
Communists have other reasons for not 
img to resume the war.” 

‘It is true that the lack of a peace treaty 
leaves U.S. troops directly confronting a hostile 
force. ‘But ,that has ~been the‘ situation “in 


Germany for eight years; there is still no 


German treaty, but neither has the Red Army 


attempted to “conquer West Germany. The 
Soviets’ knowledge that they would be immedia- 
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want-" 


_ corresponding 










tely involved with the U..S.:has unquestionably § 
been a prime deterrent, and similar knowledge, _ 











if it had been. communicated, would simesiil 
certainly have prevented the Communist invas® ; 
sion of South Korea.” re: ; 

‘‘Mr. Dean’s pullout is:a sharp reminder of | 
something General Douglas MacArthur told* 
Congress and the nation after Truman’ fired” 
him in the Spring of 1951,” editoriallzed the 
News on December 14, 
Recalling that MacArthur insisted that “in war 
the paper 





New York Daily 


there is no substitute for victory,” 
“But the time for winning a victory 
About all we 


opined: 
in this war is apparently past. 


can do is to'make the best of the defeat wished — 


on us by Truman, Acheson and the UN.” 
Suggesting it as a middle course between 


“reopening the war on our own initiative’ and 
‘pulling all our forces out of Korea and leay. ' 


ing the South Koreans to their fate,” the paper 
declared: ‘It would consist chiefly in building 


up the South Korean Army-to top possible size | 


and strength, and keeping it supplied for a long 
time to come with ample weapons. 
we could encourage in every way the forma. 


tion of a military alliance among South Korea, | 
President Rhee paid a 
visit to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek a few 
days ago, and there was much speculation that 
If such a 


Formosa and Japan. 


they were planning an alliance. 
hookup could be arranged, with Japan joining 


it as soon as the Japanese and Koreans could” 
suppress their ‘mutual dislike, things should 
look up rather sharply for our side in the East 


Asia salient of the cold war.” 


The London Economist commenting on the 
breakdown of the preliminary discussions at § 


Panmunjom, ‘stated-on December 19 that ‘the 


United Nations side showed its readiness to 
give way on the Communist demand that neutral 
Asian members, as well as Soviet representatives, | 
But no 
concession was made by the 
Mr.’ Dean's 
long list of acceptable sites forthe conference, 
ranging from Geneva and Stockholm to Hono 
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sheuld attend the peace conference. _ 


Chinese and Korean Communists. 









Then, too, : | 













































Julu, Lisbon and Rio de Janeiro, has been met 
by stubborn reiteration of the proposal that 
the conference should be in Panmunjom itself, 
This scarcely suggests that the Communists are 
eager for the conference to meet at all; nothing 
could be more unappetising than the prospect 
of negotiating through the winter months in 
this bleak no man’s land, under the guns of 
two armies.” 

With reference to the Communist insistence 
that the Russians must attend with full neutral 


status, the paper stated: “The North Korean 
spokesmen who have maintained this fiction 
throughout the talks ought surely to be asked 


if they are questioning the veracity of their 


own master, Marshal Kim I] Sung; for Kim, 
in a fulsome message of gratitude to Malenkov, 
has declared that the ‘tremendous assistance 
afd material aid given by the Soviet ‘people’ 
during the Korean wat wete decisive elements 
in securing victory.” 


The Upright Fellow 


The Duke of Yeh once told Confucius: 


‘There is among us an 


upright fellow whose father stole a sheep and who testified against 


the old man.” 


‘Our conception of an upright fellow is rather different,’ 
*tBeing father, he will protect his son; being. son, he 


Confucius, 


replied 


will protect his father: therein lies uprightness.” 
KOLA: SEAR RLF? BFHLCAZE: _ 
SBEAZLFRRACKATR’? FTHALR ZBARPRO; 


From The Confucian, Analects. 
Translated by Durham Chen. 











CHINA HANDBOOK 1953-54 
China Publishing Co., Taipei, Taiwan 
1953, 627 pages 


a in the footsteps of its worthy . 


predecessors, the new edition of the China 
Handbook is a mine of information on subjects 
ranging from the popular election at Hualien 
to the latest Communist purge on the mainland. 
It is a useful reférence book for” people who 
want to get acquainted with China and keep 
up with Chinese developments. The main 
headings are: General Information, Government 
Structure, Legislative Yuan, Judiciary, Examina- 
tion Yuan, Control Yuan, Home Affairs, For- 
eign Affairs, National Defense, Finance, Educa- 
tion, Economic Affairs, Communications, Amer- 
ican Economic Aid, Political Parties, Taiwan, 
Land Reform, Overseas Chinese, the Communist 
Regime, Chronology of Major Events, and Who's 
Who. The Appendix includes the Constitution 
of the Republic of China; Organic Laws of the 
five Yuan; the Land-to-the-Tiller Act; Regula- 
tions Governing the Implementation of the 
Land-to-the-Tiller Act in Taiwan; Regulations 
Governing the Issuance of Land Bonds in Kind, 
Taiwan Province; Regulations Governing the- 
Transfer of Government Enterprises to Private 
Ownership; National Holidays; List of Foreign 
Diplomatic- Missions and Their Chiefs; and 
List of Chinese Diplomatic and Consular Mis- 
sions Abroad. 

There are five new chapters in the present vo# 
lume that are not found in its predecessors, name- 
ly, Legislative Yuan, Examination Yuan, Control 
Yuan, Land Reform, and Overseas Chinese. 

In the chapter on the Control Yuan, the 
work gives an interesting account of the his- 
torical development of this branch of the Chinese 
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- it an equally hoary*tradition. It is regretted that 




















oft 
government, ‘China's aystem of supervisic Et the 
and control of public functionaries,” it says a Ch 
‘twas established as early as in the Chin Othe Co: 
206 B.C.) and Han Dynasties (206 B,C.-A. que 
220). In those early years, a group of official Chi 
with the title of Yu Shih were charged with § wh, 
this function in addition to their other duties, to! 
In the then twelve provinces there were also the 
Pu Chi Shih, and in the capital there was Ssu_ he; 
Li Chiao Wei charged with similar nae on 
In the Han Dynasty, there were six articles a fact 
written law in connection with the work q ‘in p 
supervision and control, one of which dealt with ft peo} 
the common people and five concerned officials i glor 
of state. Of the latter five articles, four dealt” on 1 
with the supervisory officers’ functions and one” : ée 
with their ‘position. Chi Shih concerned them q bret: 
selves with public , functionaries. above the § wo, 





rank of district magistrates but not with tha 3 
of lower ranks.” It then goes on to trace f 
developments in the Ming and Ching dynasties 

till it comes to the preseht form of the Con. | 
trol Yuan, which was inaugurated after the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1948. ‘ 

The examination systém in China has behind: 










the editors of the Handbook have not seen fit to# 
go into details .about the historical develops 
ments of the Examination Yuan as_ they have 
with the Control Yuan. 7 
The purpose of the work is indicated in the. aa 
Foreword: ‘In due course of time, more cou | oy 
tries will undoubtedly understand the full 
meaning of Communism and its threat to th ir | 
own safety, the inexorable nature of its p 7 
gram of world conquest, the futility of pla te 
ing the Communists, and the impossibility of 
trying to live with them. When this truth 6 a 
fully borne in upon all the other nations, 
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world may then be said to be safe, Until then; 
Free China has her message to deliver, and it 
is to the partial fulfillment. of. this obligation 
that the present work is dedicated.” 

In the Foreword one can also find an answer 
to the question that is recurring to the minds 
of those who are interested in Chinese affairs, 
the question regarding the capability of Free 
China to launch a counterattack against | the 
Communists on the mainland. It angWwers this 
question by quoting Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang, 
Chief Chinese Delegate to the United Nations, 
who said: ‘“We do not conceive. this struggle 
to be in the nature of a military conquest of 
the mainland by the island. of Formosa. This 
is a total struggle in; which political and: eco- 
nomic factors are as important as the military, 
factor. As Peiping is un-Chinese in origin and 


in purpose and as Pciping is driving the Chinese . 


people into slavery for Moscow's. profit and 
glorification, we believe that the Chinese people 
on the mainland cannot accept or support such 
a.regime. We believe if we could offer to our 
brethren on the mainland an alternative, they 


would gladly seize it,” 


T. E. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS © 1949-1950 
By Peter Calvocoressi and 
others, with an. Introduction 
by Professor. Arnold Toynbee 
Oxford’ University Press, 
London, 1953..564 pages 


his is the second volume. of, post-war Sur- 
T vey.of International Affairs series...pub- 
lished under the. auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International, Affairs. . Like: its. predecessor 
which was under the same authorship, and 
like all the. other volumes. of ithe Chatham 
House annual publication. of the, same. series 
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from 1920 te, 1938, this .voluminous work pos- 
sesses all the usual Chatham House. scholarly: 
quality in, presentation, lucidity ‘in aale: and 
comprehensiveness in scope. 

In. dealing with that branch of Gasietalens 
which is generally called Current Affairs, ‘*the 
Survey finds itself placed in a position whence. 
it reaches out one hand tothe journalist,” as 
Mr. Calvocoressi observes. elsewhere, ‘and the 
other to.the historian: Its chief function, should. 
be to contribute to the. current. study of inter-, 
national affairs by ordering. .a_ miscellancous 
mass of information and by imposing. upon the 
events of the recent past a pattern, and. mean-. 
ing.” The pattern deduced from. Mr. Calvo. . 
coressi’s reading of the international situation 
during the two years covered by.. his present 
work is a global struggle between the two 
leading Powers, U.S.A. and.U.S.S.R.,. for the 
allegiance of the rest of the world. In conse- 
quence, 516 pages out of the 564 have been 
devoted to the analysis of the respective policies 
of the principal rivals (part I), their struggle 
for allies in the £uropean arena (part Il) and 
their struggle for breaking or maintaining the 
status quo tn the Asian arena (part III). For 
the outstanding events of this period, the author 
singles out the signing of the North Atlantic 
Treaty on 4 April 1949 and the outbreak of 
war in Korea on 25. June 1950 as the two 
historical signposts pointing to the diversity in 
the fortune of the Russian-American struggle 


' in different areas. 


While we. readily concede that, without the 
resources lent and the leadership taken by , the 
United States; the. present democratic > fight, 
against Soviet. expansionism would. hardly »be 
possible, few of us. would agree» with: Mr. 
Calvocoressi., that. this global struggle against. in- 
ternational Communism can be regarded, as some 
of the neutralists do; as purely ‘an. **Amer- 
ican” affairs.) It is.a. pity. that emphasis, has 
not been laid in presenting this struggle cither 
as a. conflict of concepts in the conduct of 
international affairs. or ..as, a struggle ‘fer a 
philosophy of government. at Be 
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There is’ the geopolitica': appréach~in Mr. 
Calvocoressi’s analysis of the nature of power 
of the principal contenders. “He states in his 
initial chapter that ‘Between the two° great 
Powers’ lay two principal intermediate atenas or 


marchlaids, the oné in» Europe, the other in 


Asia. The two Powers were also separated by 
oceans, situated in both cases on thé American 
and not on the Russian side of the continental 
marchlands. “While the U.S. 5S. R. stretched 
out into the marches and dominated the lands 
nearest to-its borders in satellite Europe and 
central Asia, the U.S. A. reached actoss oceans 
to make allies ‘among the rim lands’ which 
preserved their independence from the great 
Eurasian land Power, When American policy 
deviated from the maritime tradition by seeking 
to create, before the outbreak of armed conflict, 
transoceanic continental power, it encountered 
opposition within the U.S. A.” (p. 8) 

Mr. Calvocoressi, however, is at his best in 
presenting two schools of thought within the 
U.S. A, in particular and within the democrat- 
ic camp in general in dealing with Russia and 
in portraying the political hesitation and the 
psychological torment within the democratic 
camp caused by the conflict between their fear 
of the resurrection of militarism and their 
apprehension of the approach of Soviet aggres- 
sion. Base on the conviction that nothing could 
be gained by negotiating with Russia under the 
existing circumstances, the United States had 
come to the conclusion during 1949-1950, ac- 
cording to Mr. Calvocoressi, that the first thing 
for the democracies to do was to’ change the 
citcumstances of world power, “In the same 
way the course of events changed the attitude 
of Westerners and the climate of opinion in the 
West, By 1949 the West believed on the whole 
that the safer way to peace was to change the 
balance of Power in the world’ and not to try 
to change the hearts of men in Moscow.” -(p. 
46) 

The American determination in speeding up 

_the building up of the necessary military strength 
of the NATO and in setting in motion the 
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_ acter of the movement was further emphasized - 





United Nations police action in ‘Korea,’ in the 
opinion of the author, ‘had, in’ ttn, Caused the’ Lo 
Russians to Yhift ‘their tacti¢ts to dividing by 
other subtle means the united Western front. o 
Singliig out the Mostow-directed world “peace © a 
campaign as the most effective weapon during’ 

this period, he obérvers: “The Russian char a 











by the resolutions ddopted by the (Warsaw) | 
Congtess. Prominent among ‘these were all the _ 































principal aims of Russian policy: an immediate! . 7 
end to the war in Korea, entailing the with? 3 es 
drawal of all foreign troops ‘from Kofea and — 
the reference of the Korean question to the oy 
Security Council, where National China should ¥ 
first have been displaced by the Chinese Peo. 4 fo. 
ple’s Republic; a complete ban on atomic, — e 
bacteriological and chemical warfare; the conclu. z a 
sion of a Treaty of Peace with a united, demili ch 
tarized Germany; and the summoning of a B ana 
conference between the five major Powers, the Rey 
issue between the rival Chinese governments | 
having first been settled in favor of the Chinesé a & 
People’s Republic.” (p. 60) Except with minor om 
tactical changes, these remain at the beginning - as 
of 1954, basically the aims of Soviet policy, Rac 
and the struggle for philosophy of governmenay the C 
both in Europe and in the Far East goes on in| ce 
earnest, s cid 
_ While the signing of the North Atlantie | untik 
Treaty had put an end to all the debate about | BY ; 
the basic policy which the European countries © — 
should adopt in the face of the Democratic« | . 
Communist global struggle, Mr. Calvocoressi_ e , 
finds that the development in Asia ‘was less | a 
simple. Im. the first place, there was the lack | 
of a congenial ideological climate. for producing wy oe 
a regional pact along the North Atlantic Treaty ore al 
line, and “India’s aloofness commanded a a. 
degree of approbation which Europe denied to ie 
its neutralists.”” (p. 10) Theti, ° there was the oe 
conventional school of **Europe First’.’ 
circumstances dictated a choice and made i 
impossible to attend equally to the needs of alll 7 nf oe 
parts of world, then in the ‘opinion of ‘ma is “a 
(though not all) Amefican. leaders Europe must 
pues 
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take: precedetice over Asia, ¢p.''32) 

Mr. Calvoceresst only ‘expresses the conven: 
tional British thinking on durrent affairs when 
he writes'that there were ‘‘seeds of disagree- 
ment’ in the Peiping-Moscow axis and that the 
United States, because of her close association 
with the Government of the Republic of China 
jn the past, failed to take advantage of these 
differences to detach Communist China frem 
Russia. 

There are salient passages in the Far Eastern 


section contributed by Dr. F. C. Jones, a stu-: 


dent of Far Eastern affairs, which are note- 
worthy. 


On the question of the British premature: 


recognition of the Chinese Communist regime, 
Dr. Jones does-not ack-candidness though he 
may be short of perspicacity when he states 
that “British economic interests in China were 
much greater than those of the United States 
and might well be placed in jeopardy, if 
delay in recognition aroused the hostility of 
the Peking government.” (p. 334)°%*Phere’ was 
also the question of Hongkong. The garrison 
of the Colony had been reinforced by land, sea 
and air units; but if, in retaliation .for .con- 
tinued British recognition of .ahe ‘Nationalists, 
the Communists launched a frontal attack upon 
it, combined with the disturbances which they 
could certainly foment from within, it was 
unlikely to survive for long. No American 
assistance in holding it was to be expected.” 
(p- 335) 

Nor does: he mince words on the character 
of the Chinese Communist regime: ‘Mr. Mao 
makes no distinction between the policy of the 
American government and that of the British, 
of of other non-communist governments—all 
are alike ‘imperialist’ and inimical. His victory 
was one for world communism and to him it 
was a truism, needing no explanation, that the 
Victory could be safeguarded only by Chinese 
communism remaining within the sphere of the 
general communist movement, which looked to 
Moscow for guidance and inspiration. Intern- 


ally the Chinese people were to be made over 
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on the Soviet pattern,’ externally they ‘were «+ 
be ranged in the totalitarian camp. All who. 
thought otherwise were - reactionaries, and» the 
stronger the regime: - grew, ‘ the ‘heavicr. would 
its hand be: upon them, as events were to 
prove.” (p. 330) ‘ 

On the prospects of promoting trade with the 
Chinese Communists and of .detaching Peiping 
from Moscow over their conflicting interests in 
Manchuria, Dr. Jones, while calling those who 
declared that the Chinese Communist needed 
assistance from the British and American goy- 
ernments as ‘‘naive’’, (p. 329) states: ‘In their 
presentation of the U.S: S$. R. as the special 
and disinterested friend of China, the Chinese 
Communist leaders had to explain away the 


‘ awkward fact of the special Russian rights in 


Manchurian railways and at Port Arthur and 
Dalny... How could this be reconciled with their 
general denunciations of foreign imperialism 
and their refusal to tolerate any more special 


foreign rights in China? They had replied that 


the Russian actions’-were @ésigned to aid the 
people's revolt against the Kuomintang and its 
backérs, the Americah ‘imperialists’.. This ¢x- 
planation. which'a good many of their sup- 
potters among the Chinese intelligentsia found 
unconvincing, no longer held good now that the 
Communitts were victorious in China.’”’ (p. 339) 

When Mr. Calvocoressi takes over the survey 
in the other parts of the Far East, he does not 
exactly come out with flying colors everywhere. 
He scores a bull's cye when he states: ‘The 
orthodox diplomatic significance of the (British) 
recognition of a new regime was lost on. the 
population of Malaya, which saw only ,the 
puzzling and alarming fact that a government 
fighting Communists in Malaya was making 
friendly overtures to the most important Com- 
munist Party in Asia, while this party was 
openly giving broadcast encouragement to the 
Maiayan insurgents.” (p. 406) He is wide of 
the mark when he tries to treat the so-called 
future status of Formosa as an international 
problem. 

In spite of the differcnces of views among 
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‘ followed by the: volume: under” review;'- is Qe 
considerable service to all serious students of 


‘the. authers” contributing’»to ‘the’ volume, ‘the 
: tesumption ia 1951.o0f the publication of. the 
annual series of the Survey and its companion international affairs. 


. volume,, Documents on International Affairs, 


M. P. LEE 


’ Four Confucian ‘Don’t’s” 
‘<The Master refuses to be self-willed, cock-sure, self-opinionated, 
“and egocentric. 
FROGS BL BA’ EHO 


From The Confucian Analects. 
Translated by Durham Chen. 
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Joint Statement’ ‘by President — 
Syngman Rhee of the Republic. 
of Korea. and President'.Chiang 

Kai-shek of' the: Republic of China 

November 28, 1953 _~ 


ince;‘both Koréa ahd China: are the first 
% victims -of Russia's: Communist aggression 
in Asia,; we have . met here :to reaffirm ~~ our 
faith. in, the cause of fréedom,and to reiterate 
our determination to carry on the’ fight»against 
Communist aggression’ until those. of our. bre- 
thren’ who have been enslaved are restored their 
liberty, We are agreed that Communism, being 
oppressive and aggressive in ideology as wellas 
in-action, is a menace, and-a challenge to the 
spiritual -values of civilization. - We are: con- 
vinced that; there: cam be no: compromise; and 
certainly no co-existence with the Communists 
unless we,.are>prepared to surrender our humana 
freedom and national independence. 

In. the course of: our conversations we: have 
exchanged views on world problems and on the 
specific tasks that» the free Korean and :Chi- 
nese peoples have to perform in order to survive 
as free men. We have also exchanged informa- 
tion’ on: our cespective efforts to build ap our 
strength and:to: make the: best use of» all’ the 
means ‘at: our disposal in our common struggle 
against’ World Communism. -We ‘realize to: the 
full:the danger to. the frée world: of: Russia's 
exploitation of Asia's: vast natural resources and 
unlimited’ manpower in’ the furtherance of her 
plans.to dominate the world. We are -certain 
that wictory over Communism in: Asia ‘is othe 
key to: world peace and stability: 1 

The. governments ‘and peoples of» our two 
countries stand firmly unitedim our: determina- 
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“forces to defeat the ‘aggressors in Asia: To this 


‘and ‘all that’ we hive. 


ee 






tion to mobilize’ all’ our -noral and’ tnaterial 





end, we on oir ‘own part’ offer all that’ we are 
We furthermore pleds 
to ally ourselves With “other ‘freé “céuntriés - 
‘ASia to resist ‘the “aggression” ‘OF laternational 
‘Conimunhism’ in the Asiati¢-Patific “area. ' Sar 
two couhtri¢s therefore” ‘jointly ‘appeal to” all 
governments and peoples ‘Of ‘the’ fred countries 
in A’sia ‘to organize ‘a ‘united ‘ anti-Communist 
front and” earnestly ‘hope that our desire” to 
achieve ‘solidarity in this ‘part of the “world will 
have’ the ‘moral and material ‘support of other 
freedom-loving nations, particularly those bordét’ 
ing on the Pacific such ‘as ‘the “United States 
of America. The thieat of Communism in this 
atea may thus be removed “and peace and secu- 
rity on this continent restored. 

“We tdke this occasion ‘to stréss once more. 
the importance of safeguarding the freedom of 
those’ stout-hearted | anti- Communist prisoners- 
vt-war in Kotea who ‘have so nobly placed 
liberty “above ‘all else. We shall not fail them 
for we will exert our utmost to help carry out 
the printiple of ‘ voluntary repatriation. ‘Nor 
shall ‘we fail the imilliohs ‘Of. our ‘compatriots ° 
behind the Tron Cuttain who, in thé depth of 
their anguish and sufferings, are looking to us 
and to the “éther freedom-loving Peoples: for 
their deliverance from ‘Communist tyranny. 
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“A? Broaddast  Speéch ‘by a as 
"Madame Chiang Kai-shek..to. tht 
Aaviconsompiat Chinese ec quic: 

im Korea, V? December 1953" 









giich ov al 2 bab 
D..: Giebaeanemibe cottpatriots# > 0? 
For our country and for the eatise°of freedonij 
‘6 





you have gone through a long, dark life-and- 
death struggle in Korea. During the seven 
days of ‘brain-washing” by the Communist 
enemy, you have demonstrated to the whole 
world by your heart-breakingly heroic’ actions 
and firm determination our national spirit and 
the sense of righteousness. 
verified the truth and your faith in what pres- 
ident Chiang said: ‘The traitors will be an- 
flihilated, and the anti-Communist fight will 
triumph; the aggressors will be defeated and 
the anti-Russian struggle will succeed,” Janu- 
ary 22, the date when. you will regain your 
freedom, is now only a little over a. month 
away. Darkness is about to be dispersed and 
light is already dawning upon your eyelids, 

That you may regain your freedom is: the 
consistent principle which the United Nations 
has upheld. This principle of voluntary re- 
patriation is also a cease-fire condition which 
the United Nations Command has _ repeatedly 
enunciated. It is, moreover, a fundamental 
and immutable principle which all peace-loving 
peoples of the entire free world have pledged 
their support. I believe you can absolutely trust 
the United Nations in carrying out its resolu- 
tion and the United Nations Command in _§its 
promise. They will not break faith with you, 
I am sure you will regain your freedom as 
scheduled and return to Free China at an carly 
date, 

The Communist traitors, to be sure, will net 
cease to attempt to lay their hands on you 
even now, directly or indirectly, by hook or 
by crook. But I am confident that you _ will 
all retain your wisdom and consolidate your 
unity so that you may not be fooled by Com. 
munist propaganda, and with consistent faith 
and steadfastness, resist Communist oppression. 
No matter how mean and foul the methods 
which the Communists may employ in dealing 
with ‘you, I believe that their cofifronting you 
is tantamount to their confronting righteousness 
and liberty. In so doing they will only expose 
their own. villainy, and become the laughing- 
stock of the world. 
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You have further 


The whole world today knows that the Com. 
munists not only are criminals committing 
unforgivable sins, but do not hesitate to resort 
to any crime to suit their purposes. As swin- 
dlers of unbelievable magnitude, there is no- 
thing they would not do to cheat the world, 
The ugly farce they staged at Panmunjom is 
a telling example that oceds no further com- 
ment. That they did not achieve their goal is 
due to your unflinching and unwavering re- 
soluteness and patriotism. Your undaunted spirit 
is ap inestimable contribution to the Free 
World. 

I wish to emphasize to you today that you 
will not be abandoned. Even in the Indian 
detention camps, many a comrade of yours 
has fought to the last, regardless of sacrifices. 
These men have set before you an | unpreced- 
ented example of courage and fortitude. There 
are countless others with the same resoluteness 
who will follow in your footsteps and who are 
determined to join you in embarking on | your 
future ‘anti-Communist anti-Russian struggle. 
Furthermore, the eight million people and troops 


im Free China and the twelve million overseas 


Chinese all over the world are praying for you 
and are solidly behind you.’ Even the hundreds 
of millions of our compatriots behind the Iron 
Curtain on the mainland are inspired by you 
and admire you for:;your courage. » They: are 
proud of your heroic patriotism and» they are 
pinning their fervent hopes’ of liberation on 
your continuous: valor. Needless to say, the. 
President and I have been eagerly awaiting the 
good gaews of your early returm to Free China. 

Our country needs ‘you--she needs you in 
our common struggle to annihilate the Com- 
munist traitors, to avenge our national humilja- 
tion, to recover our lost territory, and to drive 
out the Russian aggressors: 

Formerly: you were behind the Iron Sicviliog 
mow you are in the: Indian detention «camps; 
you who have knowm the agony of ‘being de 
prived of liberty undoubscdly yndesstand the 
urgency and sanctity ofthe duty of restoring © 
liberty toi our countrymen. t eniiin 
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Dear anti-Communist compatriots: The. year 
is nearing its end and .a seyere winter is, de- 
scending on you in Korea. .You, in the deten- 
tien camps,.are enduring bitter cold with only 
your, patriotic blood and tears. But, by. so do- 
ing, you have. heartened the peoples , of, the 
Free. Werld and have re-awakened the soul of 
our Chinese race. The Pzesident's. and my-com, 
cern for you is too deep for, words, Fortunately, 
the. bitter winter, will soon; pass and. spring | is 
on its way, Before long, the detention camps 
will be behind you,, Meanwhile, in Free China, 
the carly. spring.and.warm sunshine are await- 
ing to. welcome. you, who; are. the symbol . of 
Freedom. Continue to resist oppression. and 
deception patiently. and resolutely until January 
22, the day . when; you. will, be free. . Final 
victory will, be ours... Victory will. be, on .the 
side of the Republic of China. which. is against 
aggression, against. totalitarianism, against;-en- 
slayement and) against oppression. 

Dear anti-Communist, compatriots; J. shall 
sec. you in Taiwan. 


Statement by Dr. Li Chi, Chairman’ 
of the Chinese Delegation, to a 
Joint Session of the Eighth Pacific 

Science Congress and: ‘the 
Fourth Far Eastern 
Prehistoric Congress 
t is my duty and privilege to present to 
you. the message of good will from the 

Republic of China and bring to this congress 

the most, sincere greetings from the president 

and members of the Academia Sinica, China 

missed, much to her regret, the, mecting of the 

7th. Congress. If she did not do the part, 

that was her due, it happened at.a time 

and under circumstances over which she had@ 
no control. 


privileged today to attend the 8th Pacific Science 
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, substantial contribution, but of which he feels 


tidy’ of ‘the Congress: China accepted niodetn 


_anniversaty after the fovrding-of the academy, 


' institutes and published in-4 number of foreign 


The, members of the, Chinese Delegation, 








Congress,, have. arrived, here. in. a mood somes 
what similas.to. that of an old soldier returning — 
home after long absence and finding his, native — 
town in great |prosperity, to.which he made ng 








genuinely proud. 

The Chinese Delegation wishes to take this 
opportunity to make a specific statement, which 
T hope, might deserve a few moments’ atten- 








science ag paft of her cultitral: lifes ¢ompara- 
tively late, later. than, both. India};and.. Japan. 
The age of her national. academy. fer the ad- — 
vancement of science is younger than this associa- 
tion. But the Htest comer is not necessarily 
the least: ardent: Celebrating in 1948/the 26th 










Academia Sinica issued a complete list of the 
titles of scientific papers contributed by fellows, 
members and associates of the various research 







languages besides the Chinese, The numberof 
articles, monographs, and books. sited in this List 
is somewhere between 3,500, and 3,600, Ix. isa 
small number for a period of 20 years, ne. 
doubt, But, when you, take, into consideration 
the fact that, for a greater part of these hs 
years, the Chinese people were engaged im a 
life and death struggle, when scientific workers 
were deprived of their laboratories and equip, 
meat, when they had to work without Sven 
the necessary books of reference and periodi. 
cals, when they lived on a starvation salarys 
then this smal] sized output assumes altogether 
a different meaning, It is indicative . of, an 
almost religious faith in this newly acquired 
cultural activity by the Chinese people, So, 
science in China, although recognized in. her: 
spiritual domain relatively late and nipy 
almost completely at the budding | stage, during 
World..War II, is,.going to stay in China 
nevertheless; _and stay, permanently, rT wish “to 
assure you,, j 
We are bringing to. thie congress, only a 
limited number of , original papers; they are 





























all fruits cultivated in the ‘Chinese “garden. 


May it be hoped that when the present ‘storm 
blows over, and the weather returns’ ‘to ‘nor- 
tMaley again; we shall be able to report’ to you 
in the next congress a bigger and better harvest 
from the Chinese soil, 


Statement by Dr. Chih-mai Chen. on 
the Question of. Atrocities 
Committed by the North’ Korean 
and Chinese Communist Forces 
Against United Nations 
Prisoners of War. in Korea, Before 
the Plenary Meeting of the 
Eighth Regular Session 
of the General Assembly, 

1) December. 1953 


y delegation is gratified that, at long 
MI last, the atrocities’ perpetrated by ‘the 
regimes of Communist'China and North Korea 
against the United Nations prisoners’ of ‘war in 
Korea are being brought ‘before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

The United States delegation, in connection 
with this item of the agenda, has circulated 
documentary materials bearing on this item. 
Thése materials are admittedly extracts, sumima- 
ries, and typical cases. As pointed out by the 
United States répresentative yesterday, ‘the 
evidence in this document is only a Small part 
of the whole body of evidence on these atroci- 
ties.” However, we are assured that the © full 
files, standing some 20 feet high, are available’ 
for inspection. 

An examination of the evidence before us” 
shows that, in their conduct of the war. of 
aggression in Korea, the Chinese and Korean 
Communist’ rulers have employed the most 
barbaric methods in dealing with United Na- 
tions and Republic of Korea personnel in their 
captivity. Soldiers and civilians by the tens of 
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thousands were shot in cold ‘blood, “bayontted, 
starved, ‘allowed ‘to die “Gf cold, ‘diséase ‘and 
exhaustion by their captors. 
of 81 separate death matches, alwdys’'in | the 
depth’of winter, during ‘which. an’ estimated 
1,940 prisoners died by the roadside’ ahd in 
camps.’ It tells of the massacre of thousaads 
of civilians ‘for political reasons. aus 
‘These tases of atrocities “add up: to’ a ‘blister: 
ing indictment of ‘the reginies in Communist 
China ahd North Korea. They show that the 
perpetrators of these atrocities have’ conducted 
themselves in’ total disregard’ ‘of all ‘precepts “of 
international law’ and the elcmmcataty sense “of 
human decency. ? 

What the Communists ‘have been doing is to 
employ mass murder as’an instrument’ of policy. 
It is a program of ' brutalizatioa® designed to 
terro¥ize their foes into submission. ° 

The ‘tabulation of statistics in the docanieaé 
tary materials before us shows that’ the Com: 
munists committed these atrociti¢s’ without 
reference to the nationality or thé ‘race of their 
They are not atrocities committed by 
They are 


victims. 
one racial group upon another. 
atrocities committed purely for political pur- 
poses. bed 
In the documentary eiteetale. we find that 
citizens of: Belgium, Turkey, Korea, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States were involved. 
Soldiers -and ‘civilians of) the Republic of Korea 
were murdered by the ‘Korean. .and. Chinese 
Communists, just as American, British, Turkish 
and Belgian soldiers were murdered be these 
same Communists. e47 

That the Korean Communists are responsible 
for more atrocities than the ‘CHinese Commu- 
nists is hot due to: the fact’ that’ the latter are 
more huihatie. It" is simply because the ‘Chi? 
nese Communists joined | the Korean’ war™ “hater? 
Once they joined the aggression, ‘they’ ate’ juse 
as brutal and commit just ‘as ‘many atrocities 
proportionally as’ their comrades” oe mote 
Korea. _ " . 

‘In the appraisal of cud gtim and gructome 
record, we see once again’ the inhumanity! 
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which lies at the root of the Communist 
system. We are faced again with the stark 
truth that the employment of brutality for 
political purposes is at the very foundation of 
Communist ideology, taught by its masters and 
practised in every land where Communism is 
in control. 

For it was ‘Lenin who ‘taught * his” disciples, 
among whom art Mao * Tse-tung and Kim «Il- 
sung, that’ “térror cannot be “dispensed with, 
notwithstanding hypocrites and phrase-mongers”. 
(Collected Works, Vol. TI, p. 722) 

The ‘history of! the Bolshevik’ Revolution: in 
Russia shows that Lenin and his’ successors 
have faithfully followed this doctrine of ‘terror 
to gain and maintain® political: power: © ‘There 
was in Russia‘ the wholesale liquidation of the 
kulaks) ‘There was the wholesale liquida- 
tion, first of the Menshéviks, and later of the 
Trotskyites. ‘These liquidations * were “edrried 
out with barbaric ‘thoroughness and: in‘ :total 
disrégard of the basic principles of law ‘and 
justice: For ‘it was ‘Lenin * again’ who said: 
“For the public advocacy of’ Menshevism our 
revolutionary courts must pass sentence’ of 
death, “otherwise «they are’ not’ our courts.” 
(Collected Works, Vol, II; pp. 78425): 

On’ many previous occasions, my” delegation 
has brought to the attention’ of ‘the’ General 
Assembly clear evidences of ‘the barbaric nature 
of the Communist regime in’ China.’ In’ the 


employment of terror afd mass murder for the 


attainment of political’ purposes, as in ‘every 
othér respect, the Peiping Communist regime 
is’ the ‘most ‘faithful image ‘of the Soviet’ Union: 


Therefore, it should occasion no surprise on’ 


our ‘part that “the ’ Chinese’ Communists” are 
among the perpetrators of ‘atrocities against the 


United Nations aiid Republic “of Koteda'® forces 
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——— of the® Charter. 


in Korea, It is in the nature of the Commu. — 
nist to be brutal. It is his creed, his normal 
form of conduct. 

In the debate on this item of the agenda, it 
is to be-expected that the spokesmen fer world 
Communism would employ aii their prepagseda 
tricks and devices to deny the black record of 
their Chinese and Korean comrades; "9"? 

But with all the tricks and® devices ‘in’ the 
Communist ‘armory, they would faif' to pull the 
wool over the eyes ‘of the ‘civilized World to the - 
méticulously careful’ documentatioii of Commu- 
nist atrocities in Korea which is now before 
us. The truth will prevail; and the perpetrators 
of these atrocities’ will stand condemned, once 
their evil doings* ‘are exposed. eg 

My delegation is going to vote ‘for ‘the aeate 
resolution introduced by Australia, France, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom, aud the wateel 
States of America, © 

While it is our view that the ‘eed resolu- 
tion does not go far enough on a matter which 
is in open and direct ‘violatidn of ‘the basic. 
principles of the Charter, my delegation believes 
that the authors of the diate “resohution. | have 
brought out in ‘clear terms the grave concern 
which the General Assembly must feel toward 
these atrocities and go’ on to condemn them as 
a violation ‘of ‘fules’ of “internatiénal ‘Taw aaa 
basic standatds of conduct and’ morality and as 
affronting human fights and the dignity and 
worth of the fuman person. 

We believe that this is the least the General 
Assembly cai “do, “for the victims” ‘of ‘these 
atrocities are, to a considerable extent, the dite 
from various “Member States whom the United 
Nations “itself has ‘called upon: to" ‘uphold! ‘he’ 









Chronology ‘ oom 


November 2]. Philippine President Quirino or- 
dered acting Justice Secretary and concurrently 
Deportation Board Chairman Roberto Gianzon 
to allow bail for 152 Chinese detainees. 

Speaking at the Taipei) Editors’ Association's 
Sixth Plenary Meeting, Governor O. K. Yui said 
the. Province of: Taiwan must practice war 
economy but at the same time must tackle its 
economic problems with economic methods in- 
stead of other compulsory and arbitrary meas- 
ures. 

November 22. US Vice-Presideat Richard Nixon 
assured the overseas Chinese -leaders in the 
Philippines that the US would support the Chi- 
nese Government led by President. Chiang. 

_ The 17-member Japanese Cultural and Eco- 
nomic Goodwill Mission arrived in Taipei for a 
10-day inspection tour at the invitation of the 
Sino-Japanese Cultural and Economic Associa- 
tion. 

November 24. Foreign Minister George Yeh de- 
clared that the Chinese Government objected 
to America’s turning over of Amami Oshima 
islands to Japan and had expressed. its objec- 
tion to the US Government on several occasions. 

Former Korean Premier General Lee Bum 
Suk arrived in Taipei for.a one- -week tour of 
Free China. 

President Chiang granted-an audience to Mr. 

Wong Peng-soon and commended the world 
badminton champion’s decision to come back 
to his fatherland despite any foreign threat or 
pressure against his visit, 
November 25. Chinese Ambassador Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo called on Secretary of State John F. 
Dulles and Assistant Secretary Walter Robertson 
and presented to the Sigte Department the 
Chinese Government's views on various. Far 
Eastern problems. 
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The Legislattve Yuan passed a resolution to 

ask the Foreign Ministry amd the Overseas. Chi- 
nese Commission to expedite. negotiations with 
the Philippine Goverenment to free the 152 
innocent Chinese detainees. 
Nevember 26. Dr. Tsune-chi Yu, Chinese Ambas- 
sador.to Italy and Spain. and concurrently Ché- 
nese. delegate. to the. UN Social Committee; 
charged Mao’s puppet regime on the. mainland 
with enslaving 6,171,000 persons: in far-flung 
torced labor camps and said this exploitation 
makes possible. ‘‘aggressiom in Korea” and 
threatens other parts of the .Far, East. 
November 27. President Syngman Rhee of the 
Republic of Korea, accompanied by: Korean 
Foreign Minister Pyun Yung Tai, arrived in 
Free China for a state visit to return President 
Chiang’s visit to his, countay in 1949, 

President Syngman_ Rhee of the Republic of 

Korea conferred in, person the. highest, Korcan 
medal of honor on .President. Chiang at the 
Presidential Mansion in honor of the latter's 
efforts in helping the Koreans gain their in- 
dependence and freedom. 
. The Legislative Yuan passed with, an_over- 
whelming majority a resolution opposing. the 
transfer of Amami Oshima, the northernmost 
group of. islands of the Ryukyu, chain, to 
Japan by. the American Government, : 


November 28. President Chiang and the Korean, 


President Syngman.Rhee in-a joint statement 
called, on .the; free countries jin Asia to aTRAE 
a united anti-Communist front. 

‘In an address before the joint session of the 
Legislative Yuan, the Control Yuan and the 
National Assembly, President Syngman Rhee 
of the Republic of Korea appealed to all the 
anti-Communist leaders in every free Asian 
country to convene an anti-Communist confer- 
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ence and join their efforts to put up a united 
front. 

President Chiang and the Korean President 
Syngman Rhee held historic conferences with 
high officials of both countries pafticipating. 

The Foreign Operations Administration ‘an- 
nounced an authorization of US$139,000 to 


Taiwan under its economic assistance program: ~ 


November 29, At a press conference held at the 
Government Guest House, President Syngman 
Rhee said: "We must fight on. If we don’t, 
the Communists will not go away.” 

President Syngman Rhee, after concluding 
his three-day state visit to Frée China, left 
Taipei for Korea. — : 

Aceording to a compilation from Communist 
newspapers of revelations by high Communist 
officials, more than 43,400,000 Chinese people 
had been slaughtered, directly or indirectly, by 
the Chinese Communists on the mainland in 
the past four years. 

Nevember 36. President Chiang in a Presidential 
Mandate culogized the late Kuomintang ‘leader 
Mr, Wu Chih-hui. 

December 1. Chinese delegates to the UN Gener- 
al Assembly charged that the Communists 
employed ‘‘mass murder as an instrument of 
policy” in Korea. 

Former West Pacific Fleet Commander. of 
* the US Navy Admiral Charles Cooke arrived 
in Taipei. 

Foreign Minister George Yeh told the UP 
that the Republic of China would not recognize 
any decision made at Bermuda pertaining to 
the Far East unless Asian governments were 
first consulted. 

December 3. The Foreign Operations Administra- 
‘tion announced its authorization for Taiwan 
of a’sum of US§211,000 under its economic 


assistance program for the purchasing of ‘ma- 


chinery. 

The Executive Yuam in its 320th regular 
meeting announced a minor reshuffle of Cabinet 
and foreign posts in which Political. Vice Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs Hu Ching-yu was re- 
placed by Government Spokesman Shen Chang- 
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‘December 10. Dr. C:"Ls Hsia, China's delegate ~ 


December 11. In a statement issued on the 











huan, Wu ‘Nan+yu, ex-Minister to Denmark, 
was appointed Chief of the new Government | 
Information Office, and Hu was simultancously : 
appointed Ambassador to Argentina. 
December 4.. US Navy Secretary Robert B. An- 
derson, accompanied by Mrs, Anderson, arrived — 
in Taipei for a three-day’ visit to Free China. 
December 5. A Five-man Egyptain economic mis- 
sion headed by former Finance Minister Hussein 
Fahmy arrived in Taipei See: a two-day — 3 
tion tourin Free China. A «7 
US Navy Secretary Robert B. Anderson di 
clared that he was greatly ‘impressed with the 
increased military stature of Boek China’ s ae 
forces. a 
December 7;° Commandant Jean Francois Oiled 
ne, Military Attache ‘of the French Embassy 
in China, was awarded the Order of Yun Hui 
by the Chinese Government in ‘recognition of 
his meritorious work in promoting the friend-. - 
ship between the two countries during his — 
tenure of office. 
December 8. Chinese Ambassador to the US. 
Wellington Koo ¢alled for the creation ‘of a 
general anti-Communist alliance in Asia similar 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
Europe to enable Asiatic countries to fight © 
Communism more effectively. ‘ ig 
December~9.. The Taiwan Provincial Govern- s 
ment passed its first half-year budget of NT$ 
690,000;000 for 1954. 































to the UN, representing the Republic of China, 
signed the revised anti-slave labor agreement 
in the UN. ; 








occasion of the’ closing ceremony of the 5-day | 
Political Workers Conference of 1953, President 
Chiang told the representatives of the political. 
workers of all armed units to carry ont their — 
histori¢ mission’ and” step up their efforts to. 
maintain the high morale .of the troops. | 
December 12. A Korean goodwill mission headed 
by Dr. George Paik Lok Dung arrived at — 
Taipei to exchange views with the various — 
Chinese circles on the issue of forming an 














Asian’ Anti-Communist.-Alliance as defined by 
the Chiang-Rhee joint. statement issued on 
November 28, 1953. 

The four-day Armed Forces-Olympiad of 1953 
opened at Fu Hsing Kang with 1,060 athletes 
participating in the . meeting. 

. According to the statistics of the Bank of 
Taiwan: the province registered a / favorable 
foreign trade balance of nearly US§700,000 in 
November. 

December 14. Governor, Yui »made one, of the 
most: comprehensive. reports on the provincial 
administration. before the Provincial Assembly's 
fifth -session, ) 

December 16. President Syngman Rhee of. the 
Republic ‘of Korea disclosed at.a press confer- 
ence that it. is highly possible for. .rcepresenta- 
tives of Korea, Free China and the Philippines 
to meet-soon in an attempt. to speed up- the 
union of.anti-Communist nations. in the Pacific. 

FOA announced the authorization of US$§]l,- 
244,000 for economic assistance to Taiwan for 
the purchasing of materials. 

The. Executive’ Yuan officially announced:a 


pay scale readjustment for. all government Sune: 
tionaries, both civil and military. : j 
December 17.. Madame Chiang Kai-shek. in “al 
tadio speech told the anti-Communist. POWs” 
in. Korea that all. the people» in Free China ® 
were. ‘praying for you and.are. solidly behind i 


you,” ~ 7 

The Legislative Yuan, ina secret session ap- 4 
proved the national budget .for the: first half” 
of 1954, , 4 
December 18. FOA ommanaid another neabocial 
tion of US$820,000 for economic assistance. to 3 
Taiwan. Bia ; : 

Provincial . Finance Commissioner oe Po. 
yuan announced that the Proyincial »Govern- 
ment of Taiwan had.decided to.take a sum of 
NT$21,000,000 out of. the US. aid counterpart 4 


fund for long-term loans to private enterprings 9 


starting next January.) °° i pce 
December 19. More..than one-.million parsons in © 
Free China had signed their. names :to. pledge | 
their support .to the anti-Communist .Chinese’ | 
POWs in Korea. 
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